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The entire text of this political pamphlet stanch almost 
identically as it was written for daily publication in the columns 
of the CHINA GAZETTE. This important contribution to 
laiter-day history, containing much new and novel matter, 
is worthy of being filed by every one who takes an intelligent 
interest in China's welfare. 

We trust in the course of the next few weeks to be able to 
publish searching inquiries into the growth and rise of the rival 
Powers in China — likewise in the form, of connected articles — 
and to reprint the same in the present pamphlet form. 

Office of the CIIISA GAZETTE, 

Shanghai, March 1903. 



THE THREATENED DECLINE AND 

FALL OF GREAT BRITAIN 

IN CHINA.* 



The telegrams which wo published two days ago from 
the columns of the Osaka MaimcM, one o£ the best informed 
and most wide-awake newspapers in Japan, giving details 
from the pen of their Peking correspondent of certain secret 
consultations recently held by the Diplomatic Body in the 
capital with a view to taking over the control of China's 
finances, are, even if only partially true, of the gravest portent 
to British interests and supremacy in the Far East, and indeed 
would seem to indicate the beginning of the end as far as 
our traditional position is concerned. 

For months past we have been vainly writing and warning 
the publicrtliat great intrigues were being carried on in China by 
Continental Powers, which, if successful, would mean our 
total eclipse in this Empire, For weeks we have been 
attempting to seize hold of the threads of these self-same 
intrigues with a view to publication and have failed owing 
to many causes, and now from Peking in a round-about 
way we receive independent confirmation of what we had 

* Reprntcd from The China GAZETTn, Shanghai, ^■arch, 1,03. 
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already considered morally eertain. AVlmt is exactly meant 
■when it is said that the Powers'are deliberating about taking 
over conh-ol of China's finances, we hesitate saying, because 
the question is one of such vast import that it it is impossible 
to suppose that the Powers, no matter how unanimous they 
may be for the time being, would dare to do more in the first 
instance than appoint an Executive Board o£ Control, wl ich 
would merely be something in the nature of an admission 
on China's part of the right of the European Concert to 
interfere in internal finance, and might not for years tamper 
VA ith the actual admiiiistrative branches qf Chinese revenue 
collecting departments. But the whole question is so serious 
that we propose to deal with the matter most comprehensively, 
to give first a brief historical sketch of all England has done 
in the past in China, to show how the arrangement proposed 
would affect British trade and interests in this country and to 
prove then in greater detail how the mismanagement of 
England's Far Eastern policy during the past decade has 
resulted in producing all the present disconcerting factors. 

Further, we will show how interference with the present 
method of control of the Imperial Maritime Customs Service 
would break up and make unworkable a system which has 
at least stood the test of nearly half a century, and has only 
been made possible by the creative and administrative genius 
of one Englishman, Sir Eobekt Hart, and finally how this 
country of China, forced to submit to the harmful bureaucra- 
tic methods of Continental Powers, able through a numerical 
majority on the Board of Control to outvote England, 
Japan, and the United States, instead of progressing 
as it should with the building of railways and the inevi- 
table opening up of the country, which will follow in time. 
Mill be torn hither and thitter by international jealousies 
and become the common battle-ground of half a dozen 
European Powers, each seeking to make political capital and 
commercial gain at the expense of its next-door neighbour 
and supremely indifferent as to what may actually be good 
or bad for the country. It will be impossible for us to deal 
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with such a big subject in the way we would wish to and 
if we are forced to amplify here and there, and to deal with 
events ont of their chronological or consecutive order, it is 
simply to bring home with greater force what we consider 
it is highly desirable to emj»hasise Specially, without any 
regard for anything else. 

In order to trace our line of thought it is necessary for 
us to go back many decades and quote old history. • It was 
the East India Company, which, at the beginning of last 
century, opened up trade with China by obtaining from the 
British Government a charter conferring the right of 
exclusive trading with this country and this led to the 
establishment of the Canton " factories." Those were the 
days of big profits and quick returns and in the thirties 
these were succeeded by the hardly less profitable times of 
general trading on the part of British merchants, made 
possible by the expiration of the East India Company's 
Charter and the refusal of the home Government to renew 
it. From 1838 to 1840. the times were stormy and if we 
were not actually at war with China on account of some 
outrage or another, the history of the time is one continual 
story of blockades and fights. These only ceased temporarily 
on the cession of Hongkong in Jan. 1841. But even then 
peaceful times had not yet arrived and from a few weeks 
after the cession of Hongkong up to August 1843, the date 
of the signing of the Treaty of Nanking, collisions between 
British and Chinese forces were constant and ever recurring 
events. The Treaty of Nanking, however, may be said to 
mark the real start of European relations with China and 
although fourteen years afterwards — in 1856 — the "Arrow 
War " broke out, in the interim much progress had been 
made owing to the opening to British trade of Canton, Amoy, 
Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai, and the growth of British 
commerce which followed. Here it is important to note 
that it was the efforts and treasure of our Government and 
of no other which secured the benefits we immediately 
allowed other nations to share. From 1856 to the year 1860, 
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which saw the the ratification of the Treaty o£ Tientsin, well 
called the Magna Charta of the Europeans' rights in China, 
is a period of the same fierce fighting, and it was not until 
after this Treaty had been formally ratified in Peking and 
the British and French troops withdrawn from the capital 
of the Manchus, that we can settle down to more or less 
peaceful times. But we have to note an important event 
in 1854. In July of that year, the native authorities in 
Shanghai, being powerless to collect the Customs duties 
owing to the occupation of the city by European troops due 
to the Taiping Rebellion, it was agreed between the three 
Consuls (British, French and United States) that they should 
be collected under foreign control. 

This was found to work so much to the advantage of 
Chinese Government that the system was extended, subse- 
quently to the Treaty of Tientsin, to all the open ports. The 
foreign Inspectorate of Customs was established in 1861, 
the headquarters of which were for some years, and according 
to the original arrangements ought still to be, at Shanghai. 
In 1859 Mr. Robeet Haet joined the Chinese Customs 
Service and was appointed to Canton. In 1861 he became 
.Chief Commissioner for the Yangtsze ports and Shanghai, 
and in 1863 he succeeded Mr. Lay as Inspector-General 
and proceeded to Peking. From that year onward it is 
important to note that his rule has been unbroken and only 
marked by two brief visits home to Europe. The significance 
of all we write will be apparent later on when we have deve- 
loped our line of argument more fully. The very brief 
historical sketch we have given above will have enabled our 
readers to appreciate that it is almost entirely owing to the 
energetic action of the British Government from the years 
1836 to 1860 that China is open to foreign trade, and 
international intercourse possible, and that , it was our 
treasure and blood which was poured out unstintingly to obtain 
privileges that Continental Powers are now ready to dispute 
with us. Turning back to history wo find that in spite of 
some minor mistakes nothing of a very glaring charaetor 
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wa^ committed ion our part until the disgraceful retreat of 
the British Fleet from Port Arthur in 1898, as ordered by 
Lord Salisbury's Grovernment. This is the date we must 
fix upon as permanently marking the abandoning on our part 
of the supremely paramount position we had occupied in 
China for eighty 3'ears, and justified by the pioneer work 
we have been willing to do in this country at times when 
the British Empire was being carved out by the fiercest 
fighting in almost every part of the gobe, and when we might 
have been reasonably excused from doing much then in China. 
But once we had decided otherwise, had set our hands to the 
plough, dug the furrows and sown the seed, it was inexcusable 
on every ground, and reprehensible from every point of view, 
that we should be prepared to allow others to reap the harvest 
which not only will deprive us of our just fruits, but will 
make any future progress on our side almost impossible. 

In 1899 came the South African war, which drew the 
attention of all England to the disputed Transvaal goldfields 
and made them almost entirely forget us in China. As ill-for- 
tune would have it, when this absorbing war was scarce half 
a year old and the issUe still to be decided, the Boxer outbreak 
comes. England, distracted in South Africa, shaken with 
cries of a populace grown angry at the conduct of the 
war, again acts foolishly in China. In 1900 we have to 
chronicle what were two far-reaching and unjustifiable eonces- 
.sions on our part. The first was the consent of the British 
Government to the appointment of Count voN Waldesee to 
the supreme command of the Allies in the North, a step which 
reduced our prestige to an incalculable extent in the eyes of 
the Chinese, and second being the conclusion of the Salisbury 
Anglo-German China Agreement, an instrument that affords 
proof positive that our interests in China were already beiag 
prepared as a sacrifice on the South African altar. 1901 
was a year not remarkable to any great extent, and finally in 
1902 came the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, hailed with frenzied 
delight by the Japanese and welcomed also by patriotic Eng- 
lishmen in the Far East, forecasting as they tliought it did a 
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definite and consistent British policy in China, a thing unheard 
of for years past, which would know how to combat the grow- 
ing pretensions of Continental Powers and turn to our lasting 
advantage any opportunities offered by the auspicious Fates. 

But what has been actually the result of this Alliance 
ushered in with so much promise of good things in the future ? 
Absolutely nothing, and, moreover, we are forced to conEesj 
that so far from being productive of good results it has 
apparently had the highly unfortunate effect of reducing both 
England and Japan to a dull and lethargic inaction, perhaps 
owing to the fact that each country relies so mjich on the 
other in event of serious trouble, that they are willing and 
contented to remain listless and inert for the time being, 
forgetting that this new alliance has the important effect 
of spurring on the other Powers to renewed exertions in 
China — to counteract if possible the really overwhelming 
forces at the disposal of the Island Powers. 

Even the Tokyo newspapers, commenting a few weeks ago 
on the first anniversary of the signing of this Treaty, are forced 
to confess in' guarded tones that there have been no noteworthy 
results obtained by England and Japan in their new r61es. 
They note, however, the activity of the other Dual Alliance 
in the Far East and, without saying much, they draw gloomy 
conclusions. And we believe that these Japanese newspapers 
are right in what they say, for in the provinces in China we 
see that our greatest Eastern rival, Russia,. has a firm hold of 
the Manchurian railway; is the real master of the Hankow- 
Peking trunk line; has already acquired an interest through 
her Belgian emissaries in the so-called exclusively American 
line, the Canton-Hankow railway ; will doubtless obtain 
supreme control of that system as soon as it is built ; is plan- 
ning the building of branch lines in various directions to act as 
feeders to the main systems, and finally through the agency of 
the astute Hebrews who control that splendid politico-commer- 
cial institution, the Russo-Chinese Bank, is supremely active 
in every department and direction. Even the Wai Wu-pu, 
supposed to be indifferent to everything where the Russians 
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are concerned, is becoming alarmed at the possibility o£ Bel- 
gian gold buying too commanding a position for the Russians 
in the railway field, and we have seen the issue o£ the peremp- 
tory Edict of a few days ago, ordering Governors and 
Viceroys to exercise the greatest care before recommending 
any scheme for Imnerial approval, and it does not require much 
special political knowledge to see at whom this is aimed. 
Slav aspirations in the Far Bast are so great that it is not 
extraordinary that the Chinese Government should at last begin 
to be alarmed over this railway question. 

Germany is hardly berhind Russia in her sweeping 
designs, not even secretly cherished, and recent events show 
that we must count her our next most resolute and indefati- 
gable opponent in these regions. She is already monopolising 
the province of Shantung; has had the audacity to challenge 
England almost openly in theYangstze Valley, considered even 
by Little Englanders as our last stronghold or sphere in 
China ; she was insolent and treacherous over the question of 
the evacuation of Shanghai, which was not considered worth 
the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier five years ago, and is 
now leading our rivals in the intensity of her activity. 

France is at work in South China ; has made a first class 
pr)int d'appid of Kwangchow-wan and garrisoned it with four 
thousand men, and has a policy which already looks anxiously 
as far as Szechuen and perhaps even farther. Even Italy, in 
spite of her protestations to the contrary, is solicitous about a 
coaling station in Chekiang and would have a Chinese colonial 
policy, and so on until we come to Portugal, our hereditary 
ally, waxing fierce with the rest of them, and demanding a 
little more room for her Macusta. We need not mention Bel- 
gium, as our readers are too well acquainted with our views on 
the subject for it to be necessary for us to say that country 
deserves the closest attention at the hands of our diplomats, 
for whenever it is a question of her obtaining some apparently 
trifling concession in China, we have every reason to believe 
that in every case tha details of such concessions are settled 
in the first instance in Peiersburg and that clauses -invariably 
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exist which give Russia the option o£ baying out the actual 
concessionaire at any date convenient to her, in exchange for 
the very questionable protection promised Belgium in the 
event of any trouble brewing in China with which the Brussels 
Government would be unable to cope. 

America has donned new robes and now appears as the 
bosom friend of John Chinaman — ^forgetting the Exclusion Act 
and the loss it has occasioned China, and sundry other things, — 
and she alone of all nations becomes tearful over Celestial 
troubles. But she has not yet informed the world how she 
intends to save the country from the numerous perils which 
menace it at the present moment, and until she speaks we are 
at some loss to explain her motives. Finally we come to 
England and Japan' — what have they accomplished recently ? 
Nothing, as we have already said, and beyond the sending of 
some fifteen hundred students to Tokyo — a result of Japanese 
fair-mindedness and good-treatment of the natives in Peking 
during the occupation period — China has shown no apprecia- 
tion oE this latest Alliance. 

From what we have written the reader will have had a 
bird's eye view of the whole political situation in China as we 
•see it, and although he may in some cases deem our estimates 
of things excessive, we believe that the future will show that 
we are not far wrong. Indeed we attach so much importance to 
this whole question that we will now proceed to discuss the 
the various phases in the greatest detail. If we had not dealt 
with the matto* as fully as we have, it would be impossible to 
Convey a proper coin prehension of events, which have lead up to 
and rriadffi possible, the present situation, and therefore we have 
not hesitated at giving as much historical and general informa- 
tion, in a summarised form, as can be included in an article 
of these dimensions. 

It may be said that without the Boxer outbreak of 1900 
and the consequent re-arrangemont of the balance of power in 
China, the present situation might never have arisen, or if it 
had, it would have been the historians of ten or twenty years 
hence instead of ourselves wlio would have to deal with it. 
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But the unpardonable weakness of the British Foreign Office 
in that roar, the presence of a Minister of the calibre of Sir 
Clai'DE MacDonald in Peking, when the situation to be 
rightly handled demanded the attention of a CuEZON or 
Cromer, all contributed to a vast weakening of our prestige 
and power, and added to this, the South African war was daily 
confusing and embarrassing our Home Government, distract- 
ing them with vague fears that the prolongation of the conflict 
would possibly lead to European complications and eventual 
intervention, and was forcing them, instead of preserving the 
haughty aloofness of a Pitt Ministry, to exchange weak and 
conciliatory despatches with every European chancellery. 

Thus in May, 1900, when the situation in the North called 
for immediate action, we find Downing Street instructing a 
weak Minister in Peking to " minimize the dangers of the 
situation to the utmost". . . We see him running helplessly to 
Sir Robert Hart and asking his advice and help ; receiving 
non-committal answers, which he willingly interpreted as 
reassuring : telegraphing to his Grovernment that in the 
opinion of China's greatest and oldest foreign servant the 
plight was not yet desperate ; and finally, after the trouble was 
over and finished, we have the publication of Blue-book 
despatches, possibly antedated, attempting to show that in the 
eventful month of May, when as we have already said the 
situation might have been saved by resolute action, the 
British Grovernment and the British Legation had been 
thoroughly informed, thoroughly wide-awake and alive, but 
that the march of events had been too rapid to allow of their 
being checked or dealt with single-handed. 

After the Boxer war, we have the deliberations and 
fencings which resulted in the Peace Protocol of Septem- 
ber 1901. In this instrument the indemnity is fixed at 450 
millions Haikwan Taels or £64,000,000 sterling ; the tael is 
valued at its then enhanced rate of three shillings, and 
no provision is made for exchange fluctuations or bullion 
payments. 

Last year, with the beginning of the payment of the 
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indemi-itj' instalments, we have the heavy fall in silver, 
amounting to nearly twentj' five pep cent, since the signing 
of the indemnity-^ — the Chinese statement of the impossibility 
of their making good the sterling difBerence in these payments, 
the peremptory demand on the part of the Powers to find the 
money somehow, and finally China's request that she should be 
allowed to collect the Customs duties in gold as the last means 
she possesses of increasing her surpluses available for loan 
payments. 

We have now come to what we believe is a crucial point 
in recent history because the suggestion of an International 
Board of Control to take charge of China's finances has for 
its primary and immediate object the taking over of the 
supervision of the Imperial Chinese Customs Service. 

It is unnecessary to warn our readers that such a step 
would be the death-blow to British interests in China, because 
they must see lor themselves that a boar i composed of the 
representatives of half a dozen European Powers would work 
against the immortal principles of Free Trade (in its more 
modern sense) and Pair Play in every way imaginable; would 
try and kill the common-sense policy of the "open door" — 
which it is true is fast becoming a mere paper expression, — 
would seek only to promote the interests of those governments 
which had secured their appointment to the Board, and would 
be supremely indifferent to everything else. 

We have seen in the (Grerman and French Colonies, how 
little men of these nationalities understand the economic and 
fiscal maxims enunciated by Adam Smith over a century ago, 
which are generally accepted as indisputable — how Russia is 
even more perverse in her commercial notions and her non- 
appreciation of that important theoiy, the Fallacy of Protec- 
tion, and it requires no stretch of the imagination to picture the 
havoc that men of these nationalities would soon create in China, 
did they but have the opportunity. Perhaps the idea of our 
speaking of free-trade in China, will cause some surprise to 
our readers, but we may remark that as early as 1876 the 
Inspector-General of Customs submitted proposals to the old 
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T.'<unn-U Yanwn to remove taxation from all imports and 
exports, except on eight staples, viz, cottons, woollens, metals, 
sugar, tea, silk, raw cotton, and raw sugar, and in an exhaus- 
tive memorandum o£ the same date he proved conclusively the 
benefits which would result from such a course. 

It is true that his suggestions do not correspond to 
what is generally understood by free-trade, and that condi- 
tions have somewhat changed since then, but the proposed 
oxemption from all duties of all imports and exports, excepting 
these eight staples, would have been a great and far-reaching 
step in advance and shows that the cry that the heads of the 
Customs Service a,re plus royaliste que le roi, more conservative 
than the Chinese, is inspired and, indeed has its origin in 
places it would be indiscreet to mention in public print. 

But this question of Customs control by an International 
Board has a peculiar interest to Englishmen, on account of 
many things which we will show later on. In 1898, the 
British Government, made nervous by the success of Con- 
tinental intrigues in China, and driven to show some shreds 
of common-sense by the loudness of popular clamour, succeed- 
ed in extracting from the Chinese Grovernment a definite and 
positive assurance that the successor to the post of Inspector- 
General of Customs should be an Englishman so long as 
British trade preponderated over that of other European 
Powers. In the winter of 1897, preliminary to this agree- 
ment, the present Deputy Inspector-General, Mr. Robert 
Brbdon, who was at that time in England, having resigned 
his appointment in the Chinese Customs Service a few months 
previously, was urgently recalled to China at the shortest 
notice. Before leaving England, he was received a^ ih« Foreign 
Office in Downing Street, and after personal interviews with 
Lord Salisbury and the Under Secretaries of State, set sail 
for China. On his arrival in Peking, Sir Robert Hart at 
once communicated with the now defunct Tsung-li Yamen and 
official sanction was given to Mr. Robert Brecon's appoint- 
ment to the special post of Deputy Inspector-General. The 
prefix "Deputy" i.e. Fu, has a peculiar significanca 
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in Chinef?e and is not exactly translateable into English. 

To be absolutely correct, instead o£ being a new post the 
creation of tlw special appointment of Deputy Inspector-Gener- 
al, meant that the incumbent borrowed, or represented, the 
influence of the substantive head of the Chinese Customs Ser- 
vice — the Inspector-General-^and that he was therefore the 
actual Chief whenever it was necessary or politic for the de 
facto Inspector-General to be so represented. It may be argued 
that we are now engaged in the foolish occupation of hair- 
splitting, but we maintain that we are not, because in China, 
above all places in the world, it is necessary to get down to the 
rock-bottom of all things, so that there may be no misunder- 
standing of any sort, kind or description. By the special act 
of the Chinese Government, therefore, through its appointed 
agents 'for Foreign Affairs, the old Isung-li Ko Kuo Shili- 
Wv Yamen, an Englishman was given a post of such special 
rank as to make it clear that he was to wait for the retirement 
of his predecessor, and when he had gone was then to take his 
place. The British Government likewise was given definitely 
to understand in a separate agreement that such was the case, 
and it set its seal on the arrangements made by acquiescing 
fully and in person, as we have already shown, in the whole mat- 
ter. Biit the reader will ask, admitting that all we have written 
is correct — and we are prepared to vouch for the correctness of 
our assertions in the most emphatic and absolute manner — how 
is it possil le for any change to be made in this Customs matter, 
freeing that, as far as we are concerned, the future has been 
amply and definitively provided for? He may well ask this 
question and we will hasten to reply as best as we are able. 

As far as can be ascertained the two chief arguments used 
by those Powers desirous of now establishing an International 
Board of Mixed Control to take charge of Chinese Finances, 
which includes the executive and administrative control of the 
Customs Service, are that the faihire of China to make good 
the indemnity instalments justifies such a course, and that on 
the other hand the alleged preponderance of British trade in 
China is falfje, and is only maintained on paper by the peculiar 
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method* pursued by the Chinese Customs Service, controlled 
by Englishmen, o£ rendering the Returns and Reports 
o£ Trade. 

This last statement is so far-reaching and so dangerous to 
m as a Colonial Empire that we will proceed to discuss it in 
the greatest detail. In order to be clear and explicit we must 
unwillingly resort to statistics. Taking the year 1901 as the 
basis o£ our calculations, we find that the total foreign trade 
of China was valued at 446,796,292 Haikwan Taels and was 
shared by the nations of the world, according to the Returns 
of the Statistical Secretary of the Inspectorate-General of 
Customs as follows ; 

Hk. Tls. 

Great Britain 49,784,583. 

Hongkong 191,764,987 

Singapore & Straits 6,512,842 

India 32,097,727 

Australia 747,786 

South Africa 299,772 

British America 816,805 

Total British Hk. Tls 283,024,502 



Hk. Tls. 

United States 40,102,594 

Japan 49,443,381 

Continent of Europe (Russia, excepted) 46,315,366 

Russia, Siberia, etc., etc 12,640,979 

Philippines 97,289 

South America 9,516 

IVIacao 7,107,656 

Other Countrie» 8,055,209 

Total all Other Coxintries 163,771,790 
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From these figures it will be seen that Great Britain's 
trade, or to be mare correet, British trade, obtained its immense 
preponderance over that of every other country individually 
and over all collectively, owing to the Hongkong trade amount- 
ing to Hk. Tls. 191,000,000 .odd, or say, considerably more 
than one-third of the entire foreign trade of ,Chirla, and that 
excluding the Hongkong trade our position would be entirely 
altered. 

'f 
The foreign attack on our commercial position, recently led 
by the able Russian Treaty and Tariff Revision Cooimissipner, 
is based on this alleged false division of the foreign trade 
of China, due to the classification of the entire import and 
export trade of Hongkong as British, without any regard 
being paid to th3 real country of origin On the Russian 
plenipotentiary making what he knew was an unanswerable 
demand on the Inspectorate-Greneral of Customs in Shanghai 
for fuller details of this Hongkong trade aiid receiving the 
natural reply that seeing that Hongkong was a free port no 
further information was available than that published in the 
Chinese Customs statistic^, he forthwith proceeded to »om- 
municate his views confidentially to his own Government 
and to those that are obviously unfriendly to G-reat 'Britain 
in China. It is now alleged that as a result of the 
searching inquiries instituted by these various governments, 
it has been discovered that the^ true ratios of China's foreign 
trade are entirely different to those shown by the Statistical 
Secretary of the I.G. of Customs. maurl- 

In other words it is argued that the domestic imports and 
exports^, to and from China, of Great Britain have already 
fallen belpw those of Japan ani the United States and that 
Germany is so rapidly gaining on us that in a year or two at 
tlie latest she >yill have exceeded pnfown trade. It will be 
noticed thai, any mention of British Colonial and Indian 
manufactures or products is studiously avoided by these 
people. 
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Groiiig farhher, these Cjnfcinental detractors would have 
it that, applyiag the sauia argastiants to Singapore and India, 
it will be found that maoh of the trade shown as British in 
these plaaej is incjrrejtly classifijd as suoh, and is, on the 
contrary, largely composed o£ goods which have been manu- 
factured in other courttries by German, Frepch or Yankee 
sweat, that we have arrogated to ourselves all the credit of 
this commerce for our own selfish ends, and that our tradq 
returns, failing Customs figures, are valueless. We need 
hardly kay that when we first heard these arguaaents , we 
were filled with amiz°m-3nt, because for decades past it has 
been generally admitted in every part of the globe, and in 
every country, even by facile statistic devotees, that although 
trade figures and customs returns may he correct as far as 
totals are concerned, it is beyond the power of any" govern- 
ment, no matter how well-manned, and. equipped in every 
respect and sapient in market knowledge, to trace accurately 
the place of origin of all goods or to find out what factory 
hands wove or fashioned' them, and in British free ports, 
like Singapore 'and HDngkong, objects .of ill-disguised 
jealousy and' bjr'nihg envy on the part of every .Oon.tincntal 
Government, it is at onoe an absurdity apd,,thg; sheerest,: folly 
to suppose that any cla3sific!itip.n can, take pdace. even to 
please thp growing pretensions, of Protectionist Powers. 
Indeed, to, as]c it would be the first step towards destroying 
the inestimable benefits which £ree and unrestricted iiibve- 
ment of goods confers on these free ports, and the fact that 
to-day such a thing is even ihought of by our rivals is proof 
positive of ihe low estate to which we have fallen in the Far 
East. . ,- . ' , •'., 

?ut the whole question has another aspect, and a more 

prions on,e, than that which we have already touched. The 
unity of the British Empire, the tightening of the i bonds of 
sentiment and common blood, which unite scattered dependen- 
cies and 'colonies into one harmonious whole, is a thing we 
have heard much about of late since the great Boer war, and 
about which perhaps some of us, residing in far-off countries, 
have cherished secret hopes. 
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We have thought, it may be, that in China the days o£ 
disgraceful concessions were over ; that no longer could we be 
cajoled and won over to policies suicidal to our real interests 
by Powers that are impelled from their own national point of 
view to wish for the decline of our trade and commercial 
paramountcy — that, in a word, the knowledge of the new 
strength offered freely by our young Colonies would enable 
us to lay down certain definite and unalterable principles in 
our Eastern policy, which we would be prepared to maintain 
at any cost. It is true that taxation in England has 
risen from £2.7.0. a head to £3.12.0., owing to the South 
African busiiiess, and the Home Government is conse- 
quently forced to pay closer attention to the wishes of those 
on whom this increased taxation falls — the wage-earners 
of Great Britain, of whom it may be generally said that they 
are mainly indifferent to the needs of our foreign relations. 
But it must be remembered that this taxation is surpassed by 
that of France, and that the latter country, although rich, 
has not a tithe of the accumulated wealth of England amassed 
in centuries of great trading, a wealth enabling her to bear 
without great suffering this heavy tax-burden. It must also 
be remembered that the Napoleonic wars entailed far greater 
Sacrifices on the nation than any other events in English 
history, but at the beginning of the last century we were 
blessed with the g«nius of a PlTT, who saw clearly that when 
two rivals stand face to face one or the other must go under, 
and that'no victory, however dearly bought, should be shrunk 
from when the alternatives are to beat or be beaten. Although 
we are n«w technically at peace-^and let it be hoped that we 
may long remain so — ^England as a nation has to pass through 
far more severe struggles than any entailed by active warfare, 
and all in the near future, struggles brought about by fierce 
commercial rivalry, \*ith its unending cutting of rates and 
prices. The erection of unscaleable tariff walls is far more 
dangerous to the British nation than rifle shots or the cough- 
ing of shappish pom-poms. . . . Although seeking the bubble 
reputation at the cannon's mouth is a policy to be deprecated 
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on every score, a relic of barbarous ages it may be that we 
must- act as if we were prepared to advocate such a policy in 
order to maintain the balance of power and the true open- 
door in China. For it is not now that China's trade matters 
so much to us, but afterwards, when Protectionism in Europe, 
in answer to the cry of huilgt-y and rapidly growing malsses 
of • population, bBcomes intensified and tariff barriers are 
erected more effective in their action on British trade than 
any Napoleonic Cdntinental system dreamt of a hundted 
years ago, and more stifling to our trade than anything the 
skill of a DB WiTTE has succeeded in hitherto devising in' the 
home of state subvention, Russia. . . Then it will be the tiirie 
for us to weep and gnash our teeth at our want' of prescience 
in China, our foolish good-nature at letting slide those golden 
opportunities of which the Fables so often tell us, opportunities 
we have been paying for, as we have alrea;dy shown, for riear- 
ly eighty years. For Chinese trade in even thirty 6r forty 
years will be an entirely different thing to what it is now. 

As a great man has written, foreigners Can only hope to 
dispose of their merchandize in China in proportion to the 
new tastes-they introduce, the new wants they create, and the 
care they take to supply what the demand really means. 
Already we are seeing the truth of this in Shanghai in a 
small way, and this eity, destined to be one of the greatest in 
the world, is slowly spr^iding what it hasi already learnt over 
the rest- of China. . . . The same thing is being seen in every 
place where the foreigner is brought into- intimate and daily 
contact with the Chinese, in a greater or lesser degree, when- 
ever native susceptibilities are not offended by what we must 
consider as one of the curses of the white man and the white 
man's peaceful development of commerce with the Chinese 
people, overzealous or designing, missionaties. With the 
advent of the railways, linking up and connecting the back 
provinces to the distributing centres of western civilization, 
the Treaty Ports, with a speedy and convenient mode of 
travel, a, great and wonderful change will come gradually 
but surely. 
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Before leaving the Oustxjms question, liowever, we would 
wish to give special prominence to the admirable way m 
which Sir Robert Haet has known how to graft, what was 
in the first instance, a hated system on to the general Ohinpse 
governmental structure. Thus everything has been done 
by him to remove suspicion and to work in the closest 
harmony with the provincial and the local authorities in Treaty 
ports. Duties are not paid into the foreign Custom House 
but into the Chinese Haikwan Bank — ^an institution controlled 
exclusively by native officials. The port Commissioner has 
as his colleague and immediate superior the Chinese Superin- 
tendent of Native Cnsfcoms, an official who verj' often joins 
territorial or other functions to his Customs duties. The, 
( Jonimissioner is not tied down by hide-bound rules and 
regulations of the bureaucratic type, but ii left, within 
certain necessarj^ limits, with a large amount of freedom 
of action. 

Thus free play and full scope for the exercise of com- 
mon-sense and elasticity are given to meet special require- 
ments, with the admirable result that there is seldom or 
ever any friction between him and his Chinese fellow-officials. 
Similarly in his relations with native and foreign merchants, 
shipping people, and others large diseretionai-y powers are 
left the Commissioner and he is only definitively bound by 
certain principles and rulings laid down most clearly 
in the Inspector-General's Circulars — Circulars which 
might excite the envy of a Macauldy such models are 
they of good English couched in a terse and lucid style. 

Under the daily influence of such a system. Frenchmen, 
Grermaris and other Continentals soon forget the cramping 
limitations of their home training and bureaucratic regimes 
and develop broad-minded and liberal ideas on all subjects, 
sometimes even out-rivalling their British colleagues in good 
sense and general discretion in handling difficult questions. 

This is indeed but too brief a reference to make to the 
life-work of a great man, but if we have said enough to show 
in a general way what this - system is, our efforts have not 
been in vain. 
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The £oreio-ii traL' ot" Cliini i- :is yo" in it infancy ; has 
ill fact scarce began, owins; to many reason?, some more 
obscure than others, but all actively combining in a constant 
struggle against the inevitable. For that the world's greatest 
marts will be some day centred in the Far East is made cer- 
tain by reason of the swarming population of China, the 
great natural riches of the country, and finally, by the extra- 
ordinary commercial ability of all classes, an ability far 
superior to that of the Jew or Grentile in every respect and 
department. Apart from the reason we have already given, 
namely that China in the first instance did not really need 
Foreign Trade, it must be considered that some of the things 
which have also hitherto militated against this inevitable 
expansion are the defective currency of the country, or rather 
the absence of any currency^ at all except copper cash, 
Likin barriers, Chinese exclusiveness and conservatism, lack 
of cheap communications, the absence of railways, the closing 
of the mining industry to all foreigners ; hatred of the 
European engendered in spite of all Exeter Hall may say by 
the hordes of missionaries, who to the number of five or six 
thousand wander over the face of the country, and by con- 
stantly offending native susceptibilities, retard general pro- 
gress and cause a dislike to everything foreign to be 
manifested ; and finally, and perhaps most important of all, 
in the eyes of proud Confucian scholars the existence of the 
detested extra-territoriality clause of the Treaties which 
makes foreigners their own masters in every part of the 
country by placing them outside the pale of Chinese law and 
making them thus able to scoff at century-old customs and 
etiquette. 

But all these things will be slowly swept away by the 
inarch of time and it is even now possible by the aid of 
figures and statistics to make some prediction of what things 
will be then from a commercial point of view. 

China has to-day a population variously estimated at 
£r om 350 millions to 450 millions of people, but taking the 
average, namely 400 millions for the basis of our calculations. 



wc find that the foreign trade o£ China works out to about 
three shillings per head of population (N.B. supposing the 
foi-eign trade to average iE 60,000^00 stg:.) The trade of 
Gi-eat Britain making due allowance for all exports, is 
roughly, about £20 stg. per head of population, or rather 
more than one hundred and thirty-three times that of China, 
to use other words say thirteen thousand per cent, more in 
proportion to the population. 

In Japan, we find that the foreign trade of the 
country has risen from practically nothing in the 
seventies to within a few millions of last year's China trade. 
Taking the estimated population of Japan in 1902, we find 
that her: foreign trade has a value of twentyrthree shallings 
perfhead, or say nearly eight times more than that of China 
according to the popul^iion ratip. But Japan is heavily 
handicapped through want of capital, the compa.rative 
natural poorijess of tjie country and also by reason of the 
fact f hat the Japanese are but indifferent traders and in fact 
detest trade. 

Bat even supposing' that Chinese trade were in the same 
ratio to the population as that of Japan, we find that it 
should be about 4.55 millions sterling, whi(ih would place the 
country in the foFemo-it ranks of the world's great trading 
nations and- be a very revolution to present commerGial condi- 
tions. It is also necessai-y to take into consideration that the 
population of China4s increasing at an abnormal rate through 
the comprative immunity from great rebellions, which the 
country has enjoyed since the time. of the Taipin^ and the 
great Mahommedan outbreaks, and also^from the continua- 
tion of the habit of early marriage. 

It is therefore saf« to estimate that a ten per cent, 
increase of population during each decade' will be registered, 
as fhe abnormal death rate is offset by an abnormal birth 
rate. Making all due allowance for extraordinary events, it 
seems probable that the population of China will have reach- 
ed one thousand millions or a billion of peop^le considerably 
before one hundred and fifty years haA'e elapsed. This' will 
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be an extraordinary state of affairs for the rest of the world and 
one which English economists will do well to take into their 
calculations. Let us, for the sake of argument, suppose that the 
country has then attained the present development of Spain and 
has a foreign trade in proportion to that now enjoyed by that 
country, namely about three pounds sterling per head. We are 
then confronted by the prospect of China having a trade of 
three thousand millions sterling ! Some may argue that this 
is reducing things to absurdities and that such culculations 
have no place in a discussion of practical politics. Be this as 
it may, we maintain that it is highly necessary for our 
Government to look ahead and not to judge the Chinese 
question from the present narrow standpoint. This is what 
the ice-cold statesman of the Neva are doing, we may be 
sure, and, therefore entirely owing to this attitude they invaria- 
bly know how to act with great sense and good judgment. If 
we were to venture the prediction that the trade of the 
United States will run into billions of pounds sterling per 
annum in the next century we would probably not meet with 
violent contradiction, but because when China trade is 
considered, it is remembered that there have been a number 
of false starts, all the English world supposes that the 
question is not worthy of consideration beside other 
Imperial problems, more burning for the moment, whereas, 
in reality, we believe that this phase of the Chinese question is 
the one which should attract the most attention if our interests iff 
the far-off future were really considered^, 

A consideration of the statistics of British trade, pure 
and simple in China however, conveys no clear idea to the 
stranger or gives no adequate proof of the actual vastness 
of our stakes in this country. It is not so much that 
British interests are so paramount in hard silver or gold 
reckoning, when compared to those of rival nations but 
that the Anglo-Saxon idea, if the world can understand this 
expression, is paramount. ... By this we mean that every 
foreigner in China — if he intends to be something moie than 
a mere sojourner in the land, whether he be German or 
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French, Portuguese or Italian, Russian or BagJa 1 Je v, — 
mu-it soonor or later be3o:n,? cj;n;^)le!:elj Anglicize Hn his 
business methods and his social life ; must adopt the English 
language as the cjmmjn currency o£ his speech ; must 
borrow from English custom? and habits sufficient to dull 
the hall-mark of his pi ice of origin. .• . . In a word 
generally without knowing it, he must go through an Anglofy- 
ing process, if we may coin a word, which makes hi n every 
day more unfit for happy return to his native country. 

Therefore we would again say thit although in the c.l n 
liorht of statistics our British interests are insignificant in 
actual coin of the realm whsn compared with those wo have in 
oiher alien cjuntrie?, our " invisible " interests, to oorrow 
anl ad.ipt a:i expreriion of Sir RoBEKr G-tFirjiv's, are gi-eat 
anl iiijilc .liable, bought a? we have nlreai/ p:-ovei in* 
dLiO-id.is of warfare, and these stani ready as founditions on 
which to build most lasting structures, should we have the 
patien3e to wait and whan all is ready, to march with the 
times. 

Unfortunately for us, China at the moment 
ii in the .nature of the two birds in 
the bush — !:he other and mire precious and worthy one 
being already caught alid pinned not two thousand miles 
from the equator: experience has shown that these same 
birds, being older and grayer than any history can show, are 
fully able to take care of themselves when left alone. The 
" open door, " in its present foolish aspect, fits in with some 
peculiar eaiphasis on this passing scheme of things: it stands 
ajar on paper, even inviting, but in point of fact between ths 
do3r and the dark woods behind are other things: spheres of 
infl leuce are dangerous it is true, and are full apt to give 
their Celestial makws, working in the interests of others, 
early graves, but when there is Western gold and much other 
profit in forms not so concrete, to be gained, the inviting- 
portals of the open door remain mere monuments of oratori- 
cal and parliamentary origin, without use in practical and 
and woi'k-a-day life, a jest for all, ready for every passer-by to 
crack a quib at. 
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To be final and explicit, this our latest result of Far 
Eastern chess-play, the IsLmJ AUiLincs of Great Britain and 
Japan, must shift the headquarters seat of its directing genius 
from London to the modern capital of the Mikados, Tokyo, if 
it is to be nure than an ill-timed jest and a foolish paper 
blind: must confide implicitly the moving of the pawns to the 
hands of men first reared in Eistern lore, and then, who, when 
they had drunk their fill of this strang=* mixture, absorbed 
the teachings of the learned West. These are therefore fit 
atil cim^ietent persons to concern themselves with Chinese 
statecraft and all its devious ways, will know^lowto meet 
all-comers in the Chinese arena when English gold and Eng^ 
lish sinew give full assurance that caution need nevermore 
be replaced by timidity or sound policies by enforced make- 
shifts. In a word we would advocate mist strongly and 
with fiercest and mist continued insistence that Eistmeet 
East in our British interests and be our guarantee for com- 
mon-sense. 

Time was when the appearance of a solitary Cossack on 
the horizon-line waj not a menace of most vast portent, did not 
make Press and Englishmen full of vague fears and did not 
signalize the mxking of new frontiers where this same 
Cossack last stood. 

(/annot we make this so again and only consider issues 
with com.non-3en5e, forgetting the foolishnesses of yesterday 
and inl:ent only on the work of the mirrow? If England is to 
be truly allied to Japan, if we are to have a commanding and 
wise position in the Far East, there is urgent and immediate 
necessity for this change in our methods, because on every 
side'the bugles of our opponents have sounded the advance 
and their already half-victorious bayonets are pinning down 
privileges and rights in every part of this land of China, 
whilst our own generals are yawning in. their beds ! No 
mere business-man is so foilish or unversed in market aflEairs 
as to conduct baying and selling, with their interweaving in- 
tricacies, twelve thousand mile J away, even though he be 
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armed with the latter-day luxuries o£ commercialism — tele- 
graphs by land and by sea. He anxiously appoints his agents, 
hoping for their honesty, and when he is so favoured as to be 
able to ally himself in partnership with a new and rising 
house in far-off markets he takes good and painstaking care 
that the said house is intrusted with all his major and minor 
affairs in those foreign climes, which conduct brings lasting 
advantage and good profit to both and all. 

If this is so with men in detail, so it should be with the 
governments of masses, but how little the wisdom of this 
process has reached high places is clearly evidenced by 
our most recent and latest work — the new Chinese Treaty — 
a Treaty rushed through as if speed was the first matter 
requiring attention — a, Treaty with some good ideas and 
common-sense, but with eye of the maker obviously placed 
at the wrong end of the telescope — a thing not uncommon 
in China. 

In spite of ardent protestations by sapient CranboRNEs, 
men not wholly unskilled in the gentle art of diplomatic 
lying, a pastime differing severely from the ordinary or 
common variety, we have most lately seen the total inadequacy 
of our Chinese policy in all and every one of its phases, the 
divorce of the policy from its natural mate, eommon-sense, 
and its eager wedding to impulse and spur-of-the-moment, a 
bigamy of more than usual glaring character, seeing that 
neither passion nor desire has any place in the motives of this 
juggling, but only ignorance of the present and dislike for 
all "bother and temporary worry. 

These points we would urge with special and unabating 
insistence on our public Bjen : we would beg them to remember 
that vast capital mismanaged is no rival for cunning and 
dexterous smaller hoijses of rising power : that inasmuch as 
in ordinary life there is only but one road which leads to Suc- 
cess, so it is with foreign policies and more especially in China. 

It is true that England blessed or cursed with the most 
extraordinary good luck of all ages, worries through her 
work all the world over with an Almighty Heaven alone 
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knowing how. But there must come a time when even with 

beit luck only sound and earnest effort can save us ■ 

not, be it well njted, from some frightful fate, for there 
is something consoling to human nature even in tragedy, but 
from what is much harder and more difficult to bear — -from 
gradjal decline — ^and this detestable thing we are already 
seeing in the Far East because the British Foreign Office, 
through its regrefiable at;itade, has discouraged, and continues 
to discourage all forms of British enterprise. 

It is not the strong man smitten ori|the field of battlQ 
who feels his defeat so much, but this same strong man lying 
feeble in his bed, brought there by foolish indulgence and 
carelessness. In Chinese politics it is most assuredly and 
certainly "everyone for himself and the Devil take care of the 
hindmost" and when two are allied to keep each other the 
better from tripping, or from sundry sharp tugs-back by 
pthcrs, it is a thousand times better for them both, provided 
their alliance is good and true and no temporary or dazzle- 
fije affair devised to confuse the other, 

In China there are at the present moment, yye believe, 
several grave evils that should be redressed if England is 
really to make any progress. First and foremost, there is 
the currency and monetary evjl. Second there is the 
Chinese suspioion-evjl, most complex of all and which must 
be explained at greq-t length. Third, the territory-grabbing 
e\il of the foreign and most Christian Powers, and behind 
these chiefest ones, all confused and jumbled together so that 
no msiu can clearly see them, stand in serried ranks mighty 
hosts of minor evils, each and everyone unredressed and 
pagerly calling for redress, although a Manchu Grovernment 
pf superignorant calibre v^injy seeks to drown their 

•voices by ignorant and petty decrees, willingly received by 
us ffiute de iriieuic. 

Let us first take the one that is the greatest in tl^e eyes of 
Europe, because it wants its money, the Silver question. That 

{i^trument, which in spite of its m^ny defect has some SQHq4 
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'i'^'Bajj, inio.isutuio,) lViiOvj.\i-!JMa.Hg ..»H) 'asiiss-iioujnio^i 
touched oil this matter with certain terms of ludicrous 
solemnity worthy oi better thino-s. It lays down in a 
gloomy clailse, rrlaiiirastiy- rriade with knitted brows and 
with thoughts of mighty things, that China shall undertake 
to initiate Curreildy and ^nancial refol'nis with as little delay 
as possible. 

The joke is a good one, for the picture conjured tip of 
Chilia, the Unregenerate and the Unreformed, concerning 
itself in all earnestness with currency problems, ]\]ic some 
schoolboy diligently sucking his pencil, poring over his sum 
and wondering vaguely to whose ciiminality the Invehtioil 
of unclean slates was due, is one that could be with 
•difficulty surpassed and must have had its origin in some 
unsuspected source of Scottish humour. Th^ jest is intensifi- 
ed when it is remembered that eveh to-day London bankers 
allege that neither Italy, nor Austria nor Russia have as yet 
solved their own currency problems and that their entire 
money system is built upon rotten foundations. 

How thrice blind are we, for can we hot see that China 
in this matter is powerless herself, helpless entirely, will 
indeed suck her pencil cleali away before she has eveli un-" 
derstood what the word " exchange " really means, or why two 
and two are four when stood nj) oil the ?aid slate directly 
underneath one another, and are not only arrived at and 
made by flicking wooden balls up and down the abacus i 
To be productive of any good, what we must do in this 
matter is to show her in grave and solemn concourse the 
inner being of this complex thing, currency and fixed 
money standard, explain intricacies her wisest Viceroy 
thought he could deal with and had but to confess himself 
sorely baffled ; supply her with e-^erything necessary to 
undertake what we ask her so lightly to carry out. and 
when all is ready merely request her to do Avhat she learnt 
long before wc did' — to ajipend her flo%^ing signature. 
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Tlii> i-i therefore the currency, and indemnity problenl 
find nnlcss we are full well prepared to put our hands in 
our pciekets and supply the %Yhere-Avithal to effect monetary 
reform in China, a reform which requires teii millioris 
sterling invested impregnabl}- at four per cent., let ns surely 
hold our jieace alid leave the things to others to perform, as 
in the matter of a certain Persian loan, that is to people with 
more ^ense alid^ what is more Important still, more innate 
knowledge of the future. 

r Second the Chinese suspicion evil. Dignified statesmen iii 
far-off Europe fond|^- imagine that because the Chinaman is 
a borli diplomat he equally understands foreign policies, 
whereby we mean ihe policies of the rnost excellent and 
Christiah hatioiis intent on bestowing their various 
civilizatiohs oSi this poor hfeathen race. We beg leave to 
state, however, that the Chinam'ali does not understand^ and 
what is more never will for years to come uiiderstand these 
fearsome things" — foreign policies. Because the Chinaman 
knows how to meet argument by counter-argument ; is 
armed by some sapient diety at his very birth with that 
most lethal weapon of diplomacy, — procrastination — the world 
supposes that he Is not the childlike and bland creature in 
affairs European he has been sometimes portrayed to be ; 
has in fact been pictured in colours shahn and false 
and should be smitten fiercely before he will show his naked 
inw-ardhess, and so on all down the gamut with matiy curses, 
ad infinitum. This is all wrong and is the deplorable result 
of misunderstanding and many other things requiring reams 
of '■■} ace to detail eveh roughly. Let us ask who has gener* 
allv depicted theChinaman, analyzed him and held him Up 
to public Y iew V Mainly the missionary and the traveller, 
men of a certain age, as say our Gallic neighbours, who have 
n.aiiv cbslacles obtruded betweeti theni and, the mysterious 
animal lying under the giant microscopes, their brains; the 
first, a man with senses dulled with proselytising zeal, a thing 
alike deadly and nauseating in scientific or analytical re- 
search ; the second amazed mainly at the vastness of his find 
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anc" qu' 'ag with anxiety lest an ignorant world be deprive 
ed of his n iWt-f ound lore. 

But where is the Chinese KiPLiNa who hfis ppoken the 
vernacular sidp hj side with his mother=tongue in infant 
days, aborbed the secret workings of two brains at the one 
good tirfie when he was a child, brains as far apart as the 
poles themselves, and then, gifted with a pen that can write 
and an intelligence that can pick the gold from the dross, 
finally gives to the world this curious and strangely mixed 
knowledge? Such a man has yet to be found and even when 
he is we will, perhaps, not understand more clearly that 
which requires much patience and tiresonie study, 

To him who still doubts what we write on this suspicions 
evil we would merely put the question of why it isi that 
English diplomacy has never known how tq beQOH^e intimate 
with Chinese statecraft qr st£|,tesn;en, although Englishmen 
have been the finestand most profound Chinese scholars and the 
closest students of China for half a century, and that on 
the other hand, the representatives and governments o{ other 
countries have known how to becorne intimate ? The answer 
to tills is that these qther countries have dealt in things 
that were concrete and definite to the Chinese mind, 
and were therefore stripped of what rernajns from our 
childhood's days tlie greatest hqrrpr and intimidatqr — :the 
Unknown. 

Take for instance the great Li Hungh3Hang ; he was 
practically the only Chinese statesman who could he safely 
intrusted with the conduct of foreign affairs, as far Chinese 
interests were concerned, because and only for this one 
reason, he had been behind the veil and seen the IJoliest of 
Holies of Russian statecraft, and knowing everything, 
was thoroughly fascinated, understood thoroughly ancj 
consequently died a Russophile, having advanced Muscovite 
Power in China more than all the other men g,nd ■xll the qtjiein 
money added together ! 
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(JORDON is the only Englishman in history whom the 
Chmes(? h:iyo been willing, nay eager, to honour to their 
very utmost, and indeed we arc constrained to say that 
although we fear that he was to some extent a fanatic of 
diseased mind, this man, General Gordon, is the only white 
man, except perhaps Marco Polo, whom in all history and 
at all times the Chinese have trusted fully, implicitly and 
to the very death. 

It is not for us, but for the physiologist to analyse more 
fully the real reasons for this curious thing, which is of so 
much importance to British deploniacy. But mean- 
while we would emphatically state that in plain parlance 
it was that Gordon had a "clean- heart," and that like 
Caesar's wife,ihe was "above suspicion." Here therefore in 
this central and convincing fact lies the major solution of the 
Chinese problem, as far as it should concern us and the Japan- 
ese, and, let us hope America. Convince China that we have 
clean hearts and, unlike others, are prepared to do something 
to help her on her way, give her the most explicit and con- 
vincing guarantees that we "are above suspicion" in our 
motives, will drive in and fix immovably for her frontier posts 
on all the four boundaries of the Empire, will prevent forcibly 
the retrocession of any territories in the future — will control 
our missionaries nicely and with iron-hand — and we believe 
thoroughly and honestly that a vast and sudden change will 
come. 

But we must disassociate ourselves entirely and utterly 
from that horrid baneful and hypocritical thing in China, the 
European Concert, long out of tune, cast it adrift to look after 
itself, and then if it so wills, let it follow and share with us in 
the profits of all good and just things, and if it wills not — well, 
the world can see and judge. 

Of course chicanerie and unfair play hold sway to-day in 
China hand in hand with that other thing so much abhorred 
— "squeeze " — but why, and above all what does this "squeeze " 
really mean? 
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"Squeeze," being duly analyzed, reveals the following as 
far as Chinese officialdom is concerned. First, that there are 
two kinds or varieties of this pernicious practice, and that 
second, one of these varieties is not only not unjust in Chinese 
eyes but is sanctioned by immemorial custom, a thing which 
even in Western countries is sometime taken as law or its 
equivalent. We do not hesitate making a lengthy reference 
to this question because the British Government, through Sir 
James MiCKAY, has shown that it entirely fails to appreciate 
the /iiiesses of this "squeeze" system and by ignoring them it 
only intensified Chinese "suspicion" and antagonism. Euro- 
are apt to use this word "squeeze" carelessly in connection 
has with Chinese officials and without any clear idea of its exact 
meaning. Briefly, "squeeze" isbut the literal translation of the 
Chinese lo-so, meaning, to hinder, impede, bother, or annoy, 
and this will at once give us what we want. "Squeezes" are 
therefore the moneyed proceeds or results of annoyances or 
hinderances placed on the people for extracting the aforesaid 
money. How then do we arrive at our two varieties of 
"squeezes"? By the following: the functions of Chinese ter- 
ritorial officials may be briefly divided into two categories, a. 
Administrative i. e. tax-collecting, commerce-regulating and 
general, and b, Judical, i. e. law-administrating and police- 
controlling. To perforin these duties a vast army of officials 
are employed, out of all proportion to the needs of the country 
and being daily swelled as more expectant officials come into 
the official market and have to be given appointments owing 
to the promotion of their patrons and the necessity of these 
aforesaid patrons receiving their quotas. These men have only 
merely nominal and paper salaries and the Government there- 
fore, makes no adequate provision for their sustenance out of 
the public moneys. 

But here we would ask the gentle reader to make note of 
the subtle distinction we have established between these two 
classes of officials. The first or administrative body, far the 
most numerous, we may remaj'k, are charged, as we have 
already said with tax-collecting, and the regulation of com- 
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nierce, generally speaking interprovincial : they have therefore 
a definite and certain source of income within their very 
reach. That is they have simply to K'ouIls'ui or cut off a 
certain and definite proportion, minutely specified by custom, on 
all moneys that passes through their hands and to pass it on in 
ever diminishing quantities until it at last reaches oiEcials, 
who again after duly taking their share, finaly report the 
definite and exact figures to the Board of Revenue or whoever 
has charge of the quota being dealt with. This is what we 
term the " not unjust squeeze" as it takes the place of the 
regular salaries and is minutely regulated by custom. That 
this is so is clearly evidenced by the fact that if any official 
attempts to take more than his legitimate share he is prompt- 
ly denounced to the Throne as dishonest. It is commonly 
supposed that the smallest Chinese unit is a copper cash. 
This is so in ordinary life, but when it becomes an affair 
necessitating such fine division of spoils as that which takes 
places between the Dragon Throne and the intelligent official, 
this infinitesimal coin is divided into tenths called hao, again 
into hundreds called ssu, and finally into thousandth parts of 
a cash called loei. After this who will say that the Chinese 
official is not a just and exact accountant and does not render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's? This therefore 
f just "squeeze," as we will call it for the sake of historical 
acy, is regular and good in the eyes of all Chinese, because 
not only do officials derive their livelihood from it, but all 
participate in the bonuses of this system conducted on the 
most up-to-date and approved mutual model ; in other words 
the officials discount all rates, taxes and duty levies, on the 
individual concerned consenting to filing false returns and 
handing the official his half share of the savings effected to 
his own pocket by this ingenious system. All therefore are 
supremely happy and the only harm done is that the Govern- 
ment suffers from being defrauded of their just dues, and the 
country likewise ; trade being subject to these changeable and 
varying tariffs can never be anything worth talking about 
until these methods are radically altered. But we have only 
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so far spoken of the "just squeeze" and the world is waiting 
for our word on the unjust ! The "unjust squeeze" and the 
seriously objected to by every Chinese is the "squeeze" levied 
by the judicial and police departments of provincial admin- 
istration. These are the constant and unmitigated source of 
annoyance to the Chinese as a people, for the judicial officials, 
having no legitimate taxes from which to amass, riches are 
forced to have recourse to trumped up cases, the bullying and 
harrying of rich men and others, to feed themselves and the 
myriads of yamen runners who batten on the droppings from 
their masters' pickings. 

This is the one thing absolutely and utterly hated by the 
nafives and this is why in country places rich men and gentry 
take care to' conceal their wealth from the officials as 
best as they may, and also band themseves together so as to 
find a common means of protection against the rapacity of any 
single Government employe. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to what we 
ha\e written, as the distinction we have made has never been 
observed with the nicety it should have been. The Sheng- 
Mackay Treaty has therefore only served to intensify this 
suspicion-evil, because by proposing the abolition of likin it 
threatens to destroy what is one of the greatest sources of 
salary-supply to all the administrative provincial officials, and, 
v.liat is more, it leaves them without any compensating advance 
in pay, which should and indeed must come before these men 
can be made to see the force or necessity of consenting to 
so-called refoi'ms, which if strictly enforced in the manner 
decreed by the new Treaty will see them ruined men. 

It is commonly reported that the Provincial Lekin depart- 
ments alone employ three million man and this vast army it 
is proposed to disband and throw on the country without 
any compensation whatever being offered them. 

It is useless ignoring the system and saying that because 
it has no place in the Ta Ching llui Tien, or Collected 
Dynastic Institutes of the Empire, which regulate all and every 
rela'ioa of the provincial officials with the Central Government 
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and the people, it cannot be recognised by us, because it is 
worse than useless in China to try and do anything which is 
so much against Chinese interests. Attempting it merely 
serves to further lower our hold on Chinese affections and 
make our Far Eastern power more illusory. 

We may be the most just nation on earth, but unfortunate- 
ly the struggle for daily bread in China is as fierce as in 
every other country of the world, and it is common-sense 
more tl^an justice which would know how to deal with the 
needs of the present times. We have shown therefore, clearly 
we hope, that the latest attempt of the British Government to 
improve our position has been and will continue to be unsuc- 
cessful, because we have not the courage to go to the root of 
the evil by insisting upon reform from top to bottom. It has 
been necessary for us to touch on this whole question at this 
stage of these articles so fully in order to keep a set plan. 

Thirdly, and lastly, we come to the Territory-grabbing 
evil. We would first ask whether we have a good record in 
the past and whether the Chinese have any reason to regard 
us in a different light to the other most Christian nations 
desirous of despoiling this country.? We think not. We are, 
however, in the first place, fully prepared to admit that the 
cession of Hongkong, forced on the Chinese Grovernment in 
1841, was a most necessary step, but we maintain that our 
action in taking over the port and territory of Weihaiwei was 
absolutely unjustified and only rendered necessary by the 
cowardly retreat of the British fleet from Port Authur, ordered 
by the Salisbury Government. After the Chinese had admitted 
the principles of treaty ports and extra-terrritorialty, forced 
from them by the British Government in twenty years of 
warfare, it was our duty as an honourable nation to protect 
the country from further lopping off, which even the blindest 
statesmen must have seen was inevitable once the other Powers 
became large factors in the Chinese problem and we did not 
definitely inform them and China of the stand we were pre- 
pared to take. 



In the earlier part of t'lese articles wo h ivo repeatedly 
accused British diplomacy of an utter lack of comprehension 
of the Chinese question, a facile contempt for things Chinese, at 
a time when we believe it should have been paying the greatest 
and most earnest attention to this quarter of th". globe. In order 
to be just and to prove to our i-eaders that our contention is based 
upon actual facts, it becomes our duty to go back and take up 
Chinese historj' again from the year 1898 until now, and 
treat the subject fully and exhaustively from every point 
of view. Students of politics will not readily connect South 
Africa and its war with a Chinese Boxer outbreak, and we 
therefore invite the closest attention to what we will have to 
say and an earnest meditation on the way in which the great 
Boer war in its earlier stages undoubtedly interwinds with, 
and has the mr,i powerful influence upon Chinese politics 
from 1899 to 1900. But we are going too fast and we must 
deal with events in their chronological order. 

Writers of the marked ability of Sir Robekt Hart and 
Dr. Akthue Smith have shown how the cessions of Chines 3 
territory and the overbearing attitude of European Govern- 
ments in the year 1897 convinced both the Chinese Grovern- 
ment and the people of the North that some definite check 
must be put upon this territory-grabbing lust, or else they 
v?ould see their country bodily disappear in greedy gulps of a 
many headed Cerberus. For the first time in modern Chinese 
history therefore we find the Grovernment and people in the 
north acting as one, with ill c onceived plans, hasty counsels, 
imperfect discipline, bad organisation, in fact with every- 
thing bad and foolish to the highest degree, but still acting 
together. This, in our estimation, is such an important point that 
we would give special insistence to it. It has been too com- 
monly asserted that the Chinese have no patriotism, no love for 
their own country, in fact no love for anything excepting 
themselves and their immediate private concerns. This state- 
ment is only true in a very limited and peculiar sense. The 
Chinaman's patriotism is concealed, and a love for his own 
country is not evinced in any way so long as the Chinese 
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Government, or the men who compose that Government, do 
not take the Chinese nation into their confidence in any way, 
shape or manner : in fact so long as they act in matters poli- 
tical and national without s > much as ascertaining whether 
the country, as a country o£ Chinese, has any interest in a 
given question or whether such an interest can be aroused 
amongst airdasses by explanation or publication of views. 

In other words, the Chinaaian surely the most reason- 
able and matter-of-fact person in the world, argues that so 
long as any particular affair is only the affair of the Chinese 
Govornmant pure and simple, it is no concern of his and 
therefore he ha? no interest whatsoever in the issues at stake. 
Has not this been the attitude of ever intelligent poptilace at 
all times in the world's history ? 

Thus the J'ranco-Chineso war of the eighties has not^been 
even heard of by the masses : and still more was the Japanese 
war laughed at by the few who knew of it. It was therefore 
no difficult task for the Chinese Government to circulate fairy 
tales of crushing victories over their adversaries in ea»h of 
these wars, for no one really cared, and the nation believed 
or disbelieved just as it took its fancy. ' But how different 
with the Boxer war ! Show, if you can, the man, woman or 
child in the whole Chinese Empire who has not heard of it, 
pondered over it and felt its effects and blighted aspirations 
in some shape or form. The meanest hamlet has its special 
tales of this or of that in connection with Boxerdom, and in 
far-off Mongolia and Manchuria it is spoken of as "the great 
rising " and " our war." 

We have, we think, established our contention that the 
Chinese have a love for their own country and a patriotism 
as sincere as that existing in m3st countries, in fact probably 
more sincere, seeing that it reasons most clearly and with the 
at most coram oia-sense and is not led away by Jingo war-cries, 
and that patriodsm has only to be properly aroused to become a 
most dangerous and perplexing factor in the whole already suffi- 
ciently perplexing Chinese problem. English statesmen are 
therefore indirectly responsible for the growth and bringing to 
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light of this new factor, for the far-reaching events of 1898, 
which induced the Boxer outbreak, would never have been possi- 
ble had wo but possessed at the time the vaguest sort of a de- 
finte policy instead of temperary makeshifts, seeking to draw 
profits from the passing hour and with no due provision for 
the future. 

Too much importance cannot be given to the fact that it is 
British Far Eastern policy which shapes fevents in China, and 
so long as this policy is one springing from general ignorance 
and unsympathetic appreciation of all that is going on so long 
will the outlook be gloomy and desperate for all Englishmen and 
for all British enterprise. 

The action of European Chancelleries in demanding 
;iud obtaining the forcible lease of Chinese territories in 1898 
was the direct outcome of the deplorable, weak and despicable 
attitude of our own Government which, although it achieved 
the height of its folly with the retreat of British fleet from 
Port Arthur, a fleet we may remark all cleared ready for 
action and which would have met with no resistance except 
that which defeated it — Bluff — may be said to have been 
thought of already with the conclusion of the Japanese war 
and the failure of the British Foreign Office to turn to onr 
lasting profit what the aftermath of that war made, a heaven- 
sent opportunity. We refer to the return of the Liaotung to 
China, demanded by Russia, Germany and France and acceded 
to by Japan, 

It was at that time in our power to have made the further 
cessions of Chinse territory an impossibility, for we had only 
to draft a binding and definite agreement, making Chinese 
soil untouchable, for it to receive the signature of the six 
Great Powers interested in China — England, Japan, the 
United States, Russia, Germany and France. Once the first 
three Powers had set their seals on such a document, as they 
undoubtedly would have done, the other three, so sorely 
offended by the spectacle of Japanese territorial appetite, 
could not for very shame have refused to do likewise, and 
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then there would have been no Boxer var or other 
embarrassing deYelopments tliat are now so distracting th« 
world. We linger on these facts, which must be full of 
shame to every Englishman, bwause it is necessary to show 
to what extent China has become a mere geographical term 
to the Permanent Officials of the British Foreign Office — a 
place from which Consuls write despatches "having the 
honour to be," and where missionaries are sometimes killed. 
Until men realize this thoroughly we will yearly have to record 
a gradual decline and fall of British power in the Far East. 

So far, however, we have only touched upon events 
which are so far behind this svvift-moving century that to 
refer to them is almost embarrassing to the memory, but we 
now wish to come to what has still the greatest interest to 
almost every man — the events of 1900. 

We have said how great an influence South African 
affairs have had on Chinese statesmen : much of this arose 
from what we have also already pointed out, namely that, 
generally speaking, foreign policies are things which the 
average Chinese understands with the greatest difficulty and 
then only with the aid of Foreigners' explanations. The 
genesis and growth of the Boxers has been already explained 
in the greatest detail by pens far more able than ours, 
but what we have to add has so far not hsen commented on, 
or perhaps, not even generally, known by political writers. 
The progress of the South African war, from its verv 
beginning, was watched with the greatest interest and the 
closest attention by the Chinese Grovernment. Every after- 
noon Reuter's telegrams, received by special arrangement 
by the Chihli Viceroy in advance of the ordinary service at 
Tientsin, were re-trarismitted by him up to the capital in 
Chinese and handed to the Yamen Ministers from the special 
telegraph station within the Cbine-e Foreign Office buildings 
themselves. 

The crashing reverses of the earlier part of tha war 
were noted with attention ; the explanations of Continental 
Legations accounting for th« same, pondered over with 
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'absorbing interest, and the triumph o£ modern guerilla 
warfare was esteemed by Chinese statesmen the confirmation 
at Gordon's famous Memorandum to the Chinese army on 
th«' value of this style of attack and defence in a country 
like China, intersected as it is by canals and waterways and 
cut up by myriads of paddy-fields and other guerilla aids. 
Thus strangely does history work out and are not-to-be- 
t,hought-o£ results obtained I After Magerrsfontein, Stormb&rg 
and what happened on the Tugela we find it reported that the 
llussian Minister Monsieur de GriERSj in a confidential and 
satirical conversation at the Tsungli Yanien, suggests that as 
England had lent a great general to China in the past, when 
she was in sore distress at the time of the Taipings, the 
moment was propitious for returning the compliment and 
offering the help of a Chinese Brave, skilled in the noble art 
of killing others, or at least making them run away, and 
thus saving the English nation from the abyss into which 
they were fast falling ! 

There can be no doubt that these remarks were actually 
made and the general attitude of the Russian Legation at 
that time is reflected in this speech. 

Observe, however, how the Russian schemer is caight 
in his own toils, for the tale of Boxerdom is neitjier woven 
in Elysian light nor Tartarean gloom, but rather of a mixture 
of these with sundry other elements added thereto, resulting in 
a medley in which men are flung about like primordial pro- 
toplasms, having lost the government of their actions. We 
have already read in other columns the story of the somewhat 
strange and mystic character — a Dr. Ulae — who flits across 
the Chinese stage after the curtain has fallen, with a curious 
tale of the complicity and knowledge of certain high Russian 
personages in the preparations already begun by the Chinese 
Government at the end o£ the year 1899 for the 
drama enacted in the following Summer. High personages 
were implicated, in the Ular pronouncement and 
although his statement was subsequently withdrawn, 
retracted and made as nought as far as was possible, the 
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stain and suspicion remain. It is our task to. follow up the 
clue and to add what we have heard and know. In the 
earlier part of these articles we have referred in no compli- 
mentary terms to both the British Legation in Peking and 
the British Grovernment athome for their disgraceful attitude all 
through the critical month of May, when they might have 
saved the situation have they been gifted with even moderate 
common-sense. Has anyone thought of the attitude of the 
Russian Government during the same month and before ? 
We think not. What were they thinking, doing and planning 
during this eventful period, for it is hardly the character of the 
Muscovite diplomatist to be quiet and inactive when a storm 
is brewing, which by all natural laws he should be seeking 
to turn to his own advantage. The remark of the cynical de 
GiERS to the Yamen Ministers has already been recorded by 
us and now for the rest. 

But first, we would ask how comes it, ff the Russians had 
any definite knowlege of coming events that they were 
obviously as unprepared as the rest for the sudden outbreak ? 
The answer is simplicity itself. The Boxer Rising, accord- 
ing to the original plan, was to have occurred only in Sep- 
tember or October, but as has happened very often in history, 
the di^^sions of counsels existing among Chinese Government 
officials and the lack of co-ordination in their plans, resulted 
in forcing the hands of the Prince Tuan party and in un- 
leashing the hell-hounds a full four months before the 
appointed hour. 

Thus we find the Manchurian railway unprotected, the 
Siberian frontier almDst at the mercy of Manchu soldiery, a 
blind terror at Blagovestchensk culminating in an Amur 
noyade rivalling that of Nantes a hundred years ago. Minister 
caught in Peking and all topsy-turvy and dismay. 

Explanation of all this has since been discovered. 
On the 14th August the Legations were relieved : on 
the 15th, the Palace was battered in : on the IGth, the 
Peitang was rescued and only on the 17th, did the 
Russian troops occupy the old Tiung-ln Yamen and destroy 
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all incriminating documents (as they thought) emanating 
from the Russian Legation in Peking, taking a sly peep 
meanwhile, through the industrious eyes of their Chinese 
Secretaries, at the despatches of their cJwrs colUgiies. A few 
days later, it is true, the other Legations woke up and pur- 
suing the usual policy of closing the stable-doors when the 
steed is already gone, set their seals on the tell-tale archives, 
with guards at the gates and other more effective arguments. 
But several days had gone by after the relief, before even the 
Russians proceeded to the Yamen, and in the meantime 
various other enterprising individuals, as yet unknown to 
history, had been hunting and searching. It is as well for us 
to say here that the records and archives of a Chinese yamen 
are the most complete and well-ordered in the World. This" 
is even more the case at Chinese Foreign Office than at any 
other Grovernment office in the Empire because so much of 
moment goes on within the four walls of this building that 
the Chinese recognise the absolute necessity for the greatest 
accuracy. . . . Conversations as well as written despatches are 
therefore recorded and archived with the greatest care and 
precision. The procedure adopted is as follows : 

Immediately a Foreign Minister or a Charge D' Affaires 
arrives at the Yamen he is escorted to the reception room and 
offered a seat. A mutual exchange of compliments then pro- 
ceeds between the receiving Secretary and the most honour- 
able visitor until a Yamen Minister — if the business is 
important — arrives. Then the real work begins. But 
notice this. Shupan or " book clerks" have likewise 
entered silently and, taking their seats at a side 
table, scrupulously record the entire conversation and 
also the demeanour of the visitors. The rough drafts they 
first make are immediately entered up into big memorandum 
books, labelled in glaring poster characters "TaYing" or 
•Ja E — Great England — or Great Russia or Great Some- 
thing Else, as the case may be. These precious books there- 
fore furnish clues to a thousand and one things which would 
seriously embarrass half a dozen European Governments 
were they to fall into strange and prying hands. 
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We have told how quicldy the ^[uscovite diplomats 
despatched troops to the all-important building, which hid so 
many of their secrets. Quickly as they went, however, the 
disorganized state oB everything accompanying the relieving 
armies prevented their men going as quicldj'^ as they should 
have done, for there were others who were more expeditioxis 
f ven than they. On arriving at the buildings a close search 
on the part of the Russians revealed that numbers of the 
records of conversations from Xovember 1899 to May 1900 
were missing — gone forever, apparently. Who had taken 
them and whither had they been sent spinning ? It is not 
for us to answer this question and we merely ask it to set 
heads thinking. We will, however, at once calm the 
suspicion that British officialdom had anything to do with it, 
for that would be expecting an amount of common-sense for 
which there is absolutely no precedent in tha pa5t, and most 
probably will be none in the future. Suffice to say from 
what has been seen, there can be no longer any doubt that 
Russia was fully and absolutely aware of all that was going 
on in Chinese Grovernment circles before the great rising 
took place and wa> perfectly willing to see a grand debacle, 
provided she was not harmed and her own people were given 
the time to escape. 

As we have already said, when mere mortals raise a 
storm of the fury of the Boxers — the unloosing of a million 
demons — it is all but impossible to know who will be caught 
and who will be left. Thus it was in June 1900. Russia 
\\as caught with the I'est and the summer migration of all 
Slavs to more peaceful climes, carefully thought out before, 
remained but a figment of their brains and a useful key to 
the puzzle in sundry note-books. 

We recite these facts with pleasure, first, to show how 
utterly inadequate British diplomacy is in China, how it fails 
to have any knowledge of what is really going on underneath 
and behind the scenes — a knowledge which might be easily- 
purchased by the employment of half a dozen agents and the 
expenditure of £5,000 of secret service money yearly ; and 
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secondly, in the hope that publicity, the only weapon which 
knows how to goad that sluggish stetid the British Govern- 
ment to action, will show that wiser counsels are every day 
bt'coming imre necessary, i£ we :a-e not to drop behind 
definitely in the Far Eastern race. But the most serious part 
of this whole pre-Boxer history is this: that China selected the 
time she did for this momentous outbreak because she 
belicvdd .that England's absorbing war in South Africa would 
eFfeetaally prevent her from making any great resistance to 
(Jhine.se hordes, provided these same hordes were able to 
score crushing victories in the first collisions and left us with 
no alternatives but of either incurring an enormous expen- 
diture in attempts at armed coercion or of compromising 
thi-ough the good offices of Russia, by agreeing to a partial 
surrender of the rights and privileges of the white man^s 
Magna Charta in China, the Treaty of Tientsin. 

(Jhina believed all this and more because she was helped 
with the advice of Foreign Powers, who far-seeing and 
Machiavellian as they thought they were, could not unfor- 
tunately for them understand that to Boxers and Yellow men, 
struck blind with fury, all white men are the same and that the 
one cr)' of " Sha Sha (kill, kill,) — the equivalent of A la 
Laiitenie — .vould drown all others in its tempestuous fiery- 
red, bloodcurdling violence. 

When all is considered in & calm and reflective spirit, 
the responsibilities of the British Government in China are 
really enormous and incalculable, for it is mainly on our 
shoulders that should rest the welfare of Europe and of 
Western civilization. To find then the important post of His 
Britannic Majesty's Minister in Peking — a man who should 
b» the immediate guardian of all these great things — occupied 
bv one who vacillated and was impotent when history was 
being hourly made, is a heavy charge to have to lay against 
those responsible for such appointments. The lives of twenty 
thousand white men, women and children were therefore 
jeopardized in a manner which would have brought those 
re<]>onsible into the Criminal Court had it been a mere 
commercial or industrial case instead of a political one. 
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We name the British Government as responsible for 
this because there is no disguising the fact that in spite of 
t>ur impending decline and fall in China the Western world 
still waits for us to speak the word in the Far East in serious 
matters, and when we hesitate and stammer, it also hesitates 
and stammc^rs. 

To think then that to an intercepted telegram from the 
late Ohihli Viceroy Ju Lu to the Fort Commanders at Taku* 
is due the saving of Peking, of Tientsin, and of the gallant 
Seymour and his men and not to any British foresight, must 
ever be a disconcetring thing to Englishmen, and thirty 
months afterwards we see how much this little thing dropped 
from a merciful Heaven, influenced history, for the 
degradation of a Chinese Director of Telegraphs recently 
seen is but the punishment meted out by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to the man respondsible for the employment of 
untrustworthy telegraph operators, who spoilt plans which 
would have almost succeeded but for this and what some 
call Providence and others the Finger of God ! 

And turn again to Peking. Can any sane man picture 
to himself a general in command of a relieving army arriving 
at his goal unprovided with instructions, excepting to relieve 
the besieged, and no more ? Yet this was the case with 
General Gasblee in 1900, for that bluff old soldier on 
shaking hands with Sir Claude Macdonald said that he 
placed himself entirely in the hands of the British Legation, 
for his task was accomplished. Picture to yourself, therefore, 
Cbsmos and Soldiery being confined to the solicitous care 
of Chaos and Vacillation ! It is a pleasant sight iiideed and one 
to which Englishmen are well accustomed in their national 
affairs. Thus we find that the Board of Revenue, lying 
exactly 400 yards as the crow flies behing the British Lega- 
tion, was only ordered to be occupied by British troops five 
days after the relief had been accomplished. In the mean- 
time, civilians and stragglers, camp-followers and loafers had 
been peacefully staggering away from the all-important 
building, loaded down with sacks of precious sycee during 
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the whole of the fourteenth and the fifteenth of August 
(fortunatelr for them silver had not vet slumped, OJi kind 
Gods 1 ) On the night of the fifteenth the Japanese proceeded 
to occupy the Treasury with a strong guard, and in twenty 
hours carried away six million taels in solid shoes I On the 
seventeenth, the building again changed hands, for the Russ- 
ians claimed it from the Japanese on the ground that it has 
within their section and succeeded in getting it. Even then 
there were some pickings left, for hundreds of millions of cop- 
per cash — too smaH a treasure for the silver-sated Japanese — 
still stood, stacked mountain-high. These were promptly 
retailed to Chinese by the Russians, three thousand for a 
dollar or a Kupirig Tael, and a few lakhs rolled into the 
pockets of the poor Cossack soldiery. Picture the astonish- 
ment and surprise of Great Britain, in the persons of Indian 
Staff Corps Officers, proceeding quietly and with dignity to 
the treasure room of a Government fled and fleeing still 
farther into the wilds away from Christianity, civilization 
and enlightened Europe, and finding that others in this world 
of woes have brains also! Surely we need say no more to show 
our utter lack of system and general foolishness in China 
when brought into contact with others. It is one continuous 
story of confusion worse confounded, of Fiery Red Tapeism 
and Tradition of other times holding sway and of common- 
sense on the door-steps unheeded and scorned. 

It is rather the work of a manifolding machine than of a 
man to fling out example on top of example of the crass 
io-norance and sloth we exhibit in dealing with everything in 
this country, an ignorance and sloth, we may say, which would 
drive anv commercial house into the Bankruptcy Court in the 
shortest space imaginable. 

China is so important to us in the near future as an 
oj)en market that it should be our constant endeavour, if we 
had any sense, to choose only the best, most clever and most 
gifted men we have got in the British Empire to push ajar the 
doors we so constantly but falsely speak of as being already open. 
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We need the best men we have got, we say, because we 
believe that all the groat anJ enduring work in this country 
has yet to be perEormed, and that what has been done previous- 
ly is bit tha feeble beginning of m3n, who, although they 
liiive realized what the Chine.3e Empire really is, have not been 
armed with the right weapons to prosecute their work. 
* It is a thankless and painful task to have nothing but 
censure to lavish on the actions of the British Government in 
China during the past five years — actions which we most firm- 
ly believe are the bedrock reasons for the pile of woes raised 
up on China's back. But we know, with the knowledge 
which comes from years of experience, that it is useless dis- 
guising or hiding the central fact, that unless we radically 
alter our our methods in the near future, apart from the daily 
growing strength of rival powers, these same foolish actions 
will bring us again face to face with a new Boxer question, 
not to-niorrow or the next year, but certainly during the next 
decade. The British Grovernment must in some fashion be 
made to realize that we hare arrived in China at the parting 
of the ways — in fact, not only have we arrived, but that we 
have already progressed a little way down the wrong road. 
There is still time for us to march back and to recover lost 
ground, but Time itself is no slow mover and we must re- 
member that every day counts in national matters. To shelve 
burning and great political questions, in the hope that they 
will find their own solution, is not the policy of men, but of 
mere puppets masquerading on the most serious stage of the 
world — the stage that only deals with the drama of politics. 

In China the dangers are really great and awe-inspiring, 
and the drama is more likely to become a tragedy than anything 
else at the present moment; for we must always remember 
that here are four hundred millions of men and women ever 
multiplying ; that it is from this Eastern quarter of the globe 
that hordes in other times overran half the world ; that even 
the cfreatest soldiers acknowledge that there are some things 
which n3 mortal courage can face — rifles and guns outnum- 
b.'rinT one's own by saj' twenty or thirty to one. China has 
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only to arm fivo million men and give them \i\\i tlio courage 
they fought with at Tientsin three ^ ears ago, to laugh at 
Europe! She e;ui arm them, and she is arming them now, 
slowly and by degrees, and it' she can only find officers the 
rest is within measurable distance. 

And do n at let the world, mike any mistake abjut the 
Chinaman's courage, not the Chinaman from the districts of tlje 
Yangstze basin, where too much silk, cotton and easy living 
has softened his frame and mind, but the Ciiinamin of the 
North, the cold blustering North, the Chinaman of the back 
provinces, of Kwangtung and far-away Mihommedan Kansn, 
where thev are quite different people. The?e are the men 
who can and will fight if they believe in their cause, and we 
have recently had the testimony of British officers, men 
who anvvvay understand courage most fully and completely, 
that Shantung recruits have all the soldierly virtues, are 
stronger than other men, can march faster and longer, work 
like the Russians on a half-empty stomach, and finally can 
shoot with the unerring precision which omes from the 
posses iion of Eastern nerve? and con-<titutional calm. 

Note these facts kindly and forget the foolish speeches 
of men who have never b?en under fire aui do not realize its 
meaning. Your Shbng-Ma.cka.y Treaties have no place in 
China at the present moment, and merely block the way to the 
root and branch reform which must come to make the dangers 
we have hinted at above from becoming threatening, instant 
and full of direct calamity for the whole of Europe. 

We have already' shown in the earlier part of these 
articles that the first stej) we must take in China, if we are 
to resume our traditional position, must tj be the winning of 
Chinese faith and confidence in our honourablity, by giving 
them the most binding guarantees that the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, even at the cost of war, will protect this Empire from 
liny fresh encroachments either on eur part or on the part of 
rival Powers. In other words that we will enter into a solemn 
puet with China, which will guarantee her territorial integrity 
from this day on. AVe fully realise that this is no small 
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thing to ask, even of the strongest combination in the 
world, for the danger would always exist o£ being dragged 
into some foolish war thr )ugli misunderstanding or bungling, 
and neither England nor Japan hns any desire for such a war. 
In fact the keynote of this latest Alliance is mutual protection 
against any unholy banding together of territory-grabbing 
Powers in China which would strike at those standing 
in their way or desirous of checking them. But it does not 
seem to us to be going much further for the new Alliance to 
inform China that this is the case, and that as both England 
and Japan desire open markets and wealthy purchasers more 
than anything else in the world, as a matter of self interest we 
are highly desirous of taking the first step. 

With the signature of such an instrument of friendship 
as we would desire to see, would have to come the appoint- 
ment of a Chinese Frontier Commission, which more for 
the sake of publicity and prestige than for anything, elsse, 
would hammer in loudly boundary posts from the Amur to 
Tongking, and then far back in Thibet and Eastern Turkestan. 
This act would crin-^titute the official death of those baneful 
things " Spheres of influence '' and would serve as a proclama- 
tion t ) the whole world that England and Japan henceforth 
guaranteed (!hina'» integrity at the price of the true open-door 
privilege-: in which all would share alike, and that the 
Ru-:sian, German or Frenchinan was hereafter as welcome in 
the Yangtsze valley as the Englishman or Japanese in 
Manchuria or Shantung. (Jarrency shoald be the ne.xt thing- 
attended to, and English gold lent to establish the gold standard 
in China, It is not within the scope of these articles to deal 
with technicalities connected with currency schemes, for that 
is rather the work of the financial expert than of the political 
essayist ; but we would, meanwhile, say that the admittance 
of China into the comity of monomentallist nations should not 
be as dlitiiiult a task a, that saccessfully performed by Japan, 
for Ciiini ha? mich gold of her own store! in the treasure 
vaults of the coantry, and also pisses-ses iminanse stores of 
the virgin mjtal, b )th alluvial anl in quartz, lying untouched 
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in the mountains anJplain? oE Mmshurii an 1 Mangilia, from 
which she might draw million? yearly, did she but have 
sjund mining law* an! a trj:> o;i8 i-loor whic'i woulJ permit 
the free exploitation of this precious possession. 

It is intetesting to note that the export of gold-dust and 
gol 1 bars from Newchwang — ihe only Minchurian port — 
sometimes reiches three or four million taels a year, aiiJ that 
the figures returned at the Oustom Hjuse cm only represent 
a fraction of what actually goes out of the country. A 
ehange to a gold standard in China would not disturb the 
intern xl economy of the country in the slightest, for the 
crying necessity of such a gold standard arises from China's 
relations with, and obligations to, Europe, and the fixity of 
exchange ensured would pave the way to the funding and 
consolidation of all outstanding gjld and silver loans, and 
make possible a substantial reduction in yearly interest and 
sinking funds. 

China has above all things the need of a ten years' 
breathing space to recover her senses and equilibrium. In- 
deed the advantages of a gold standard in China are so 
great and the disadvantages so small that we wonder 
enterprising capitalists have not already proposed a gold loan 
to China to enable her to initiate this important measure. 
As we have already said, however, we personally believe that 
an entire currency reform cannot be effected in this country 
without the closest co-operation of western experts and in 
this connection we would say that if thehopel-for rapproche- 
ment between China and the Island Powers occurs, a mixed 
Commission of Japanese and Anglo-Indian financial experts 
would probably be the most competent body in the world to 
deal effectively with the matter. 

The columns of the foreign press in China have for 
some time been thrown open to a discussion of this Chinese 
currency and financial problem, and we have been treated 
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to many curious and ingenious amateur proposals, some 
merely ridiculous, others more sane, but still impracticable, 
and a very few \Yith any read conunon-sense gnd technical 
knowledj^e of the question. 

Suitice to say that no expert in the wor'd would dare to 
pronounce his ultimatum on the Chinese currency question 
without first providing himself with a mass of data which is 
at present not available. The ■first duty of the mixed Anglo- 
Japanese expert Commission proposed by us, would be to 
collect this data bv prosecuting the closest inquiries and 
researches not only in the Treaty Ports but also in inland 
places, and thus arriving at some definite conclusions on 
subjects about which we know practically nothing at the 
present moment : that is on inter-provincial trade balances, 
provincial bullion payments and reserves, the general stocks 
of silver and gold (and, we might add, caslC) in the country, 
the volume of internal trade per capita, currencies generally 
used, banking and remitting methods, manners of payments, 
gold and silver production in ("hina-, .and a thousand and one 
other technicalities vague to the ordinary lay mind. 

We have spoken of the Manchurian and Mongolian alluvial 
and quartz gold deposits because we would wish to see China 
placed at once on a true gold basis and not an imaginary one, 
of the Italian or Russian type : thatis to say with a heavy gold 
reserve and a huge paper issue without silver or gold in 
actual use, because the Chinaman is still more subject to 
unreasonable money panics than other men, and a very 
dangerous situation might easily arise unless the Chinese 
treasury were ready to redeem say one half of its note issue 
in aold coins at any moment of unreasonable financial distress. 

This is very important consideration and although it 
might be found advisable for the time being to make silver 
coins legal tender up to, say, fifty taels, the greatest 
exertions should be put forth from the very beginning to 
have gold in extensive circulation. Silver would, of course, 
be the coinage in most general use, but the Chinese should 
be taught at once that gold was the new backbone of their 
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monetary sysle:n. It is with this special objeet that we have 
referred so jiointedly to Manchuria and Mongolia, because 
we believe that even now alltivial washing in these regions 
produces something like ten million taeis a year. Up-to-date 
gold mining laws, drawn up with the special object of 
inducing tlie investment of foreign and native capital in 
mining ventures, and modelled on the South African claim 
system, as opposed to the present obsolete Chinese concession 
system, would, we believe, soon find China with a yearly 
gold output rivalling that of Australia, 

It i-j the opinion of mining experts that the low-grade, 
free-milling ores, being now so profitably worked in Kofea, 
are to be found in even richer and greater quantities, all over 
South East Manchuria, and that this country is indeed 
exactly the same from a geological inspect. We need not 
refjSr to Northern Manchuria, Mongolia or the Amur 
districts, because it rs so generally known how rich these 
places are in argentiferous and auriferous deposits that 
repetition is superfluous, and indeed all tjie world is aware 
that the present Chinese supplies are largely drawn from 
these regions. To give a casual example of what these 
places might be made, we need only say that the Consolida- 
ted Korean Grold Mines — a eoncern with a million pounds 
ca,pital — have several hundred head of stamps already 
running very profitably on their Korean properties, and that 
in a year or two when all is completed and in order, these 
gold-mines will be among the greatest in the world with an 
output running into the hundreds of thousands ounces of 
fine gold. 

We believe that the control of gold and silver mines in 
China and the granting of permits and licences should be 
placfed in the hands of the reformed Board of Revenue and 
Finance, which we hope to see gradually grow up, and that 
all companies, it return for the privilege of free coining, 
should be bound to send to the Chinese mints their entire 
yield of gold. In five years we are convinced from personal 
knowledge, that a steady stream of gold amounting to 
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millions sterling yearly would be flowing into tli« mints, for 
there are alluvial deposits in Manchuria, which with light 
American machinery and American placer experts, could b& 
producing the precious metal almost immediately, without 
any laborious preliminary work. 

It m.iy bu argued that the Russians would do all in their 
power to prevent the opening up of tlie Northern gold 
country, but we "believe that this impression is erroneous 
and that if the Minchurian Railway were yearly paid a 
"privilege tax" by every Manchurian mining company of 
say, two per cent, of their net profits for a period lasting 
twenty-five years, the Russian Grovernment would welcome 
such an opportunity of recouping some of the enormous 
expenditure incurred on their great line. We think that in 
this way possibly some thirty or forty million roubles would 
ultimately be returned to the Russian Treasury, for it must 
be considered that there would be also an immense profit 
drawn from the movement of heavy machinery, stores and 
mining appliances and of the European miners who would 
have to journey to an-d fro. 

We give special prominence to this suggestion in order 
to show that all difficulties can be successfully grappled with, 
if only co.nm )n-sense and steady conscientious effort are 
applied. The great eastern exchange banks, it may be 
argued, would be inclined to do everything in their power 
to prevent China adopting the gold standard, because these 
institutions draw the major part of their huge earnings from 
exchange manipulations, and it would seem only natural that 
they should wish to exhaust every argument before allowing 
that such a gold standard in China is possible. It is import- 
ant for us to note that these banks, which are amongst the 
greatest in the world, have both the ear of the British 
Foreign Office and of Lombard Street, and that it will 
therefore require the most strenuous and persistent exertions 
to induce the British Government to move against the advice 
of their Far Eastern financial experts. We would wish to 
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point out, however, that the exchange banks must be pre- 
pared to move with the rest of the world in China, and that 
what they may lo-^e from the fixity of exchange will be mare 
than compensated for by enormous increases in other 
direction-*, and that the true opening up of China will allow 
of their establishing new branches and offices and of earning 
money where such a thing is now impossible. 
We have not hesitated from digressing because it is highly 
necessary for the '■ Empire-buildars " wh) stay at home to 
realize that the exertion of ordinary business ability, which 
they are so careful to exact in South Africa, in conjunction 
with our Japanese allies, is all that is necessary at the present 
juncture to arrest British decline. 

Once Currency Reform has been successfully arranged 
for, the Missionary Question and Residence Inland should 
immediately engage the attention of the British Government. 
These are what we may term the glaringly bad and wiust- 
be-redressed results of Extraterritoriality. There can be 
but little doubt that the Egyptian principle of Mixed 
Tribunals is the one which should be adopted in China as 
the half-way house between Extraterritoriality and exclusive 
Chinese jurisdiction, pure and simple. It should be no very 
difficult matter for England and Japan to arrive at some 
modus Vivendi with the Chinese in this matter, for the system 
we suggest could be first supplied away from Treaty Ports, 
and only foreigners resident inland, that is mis-iionaries, 
subjected to the discipline and jurisdiction of such Courts. 
We thoroughly believe that if Chinese judges wer(^ given the 
necessary responsibility and authority, together with adequate 
salaries, they would be able to mete out a justice as sincere 
as that obtained in most western countries, provided thev 
receivc'd the help of foreign jurists, sitting on the same bench. 

Provincial Mixed Tribunals, sitting in each province, 
with the provincial chief judge, or ^Y;>/( Ssn, on the bench, is 
to our mind the most acceptable scheme, because we believe 
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that best rt'siilt^ ^^i[[ be obtained in Oliina bj grafting reform 
on to the old methods and machinery and by cleansing them 
in the process, and not by tearing dawn and erecting entirely 
new ediSce-:. 

China can nover change suddenly to Western ways like 
Ja an has done, for the Japanese are naturally far more 
imitarive than the Chiuese. It mast be also remembered- 
that Japanese ethics and civilisation were largely borrowed 
£rjm Oliina and not built up and cemented by centuries of 
evolution, as has been the case in China. These considera- 
tions although trite, are fully worthy of repetition. A 
Supreme Court of Appeal to deal with unsatisfactory Mixed 
Tribunal cases should sit in Peking and be composed of the 
highest officials of the Chinese Eaipire, and appointment to 
that Court should be raide the equivalent of the first-class 
honour and entitle the official nominated to special 
distinctions. 

The Provincial Mixed Tribunals would have under their 
special care all missionaries residing beyond Treaty Port 
limits, and registration and conformity to definite rules and 
regulations should be made compulsorv. 

AH questions relative to the purchase of land, the 
erection of chapels, churches and other buildings, should be 
referred to these Courts and receive written sanction 
preliminary to any other stejis being taken, and any 
interference, either actively or by advice, in village or 
communal customs should be most severely dealt with. 

Missionary misconduct or interference in native affairs, 
of no matter what sort or description, should mainly be 
punished by expulsion from the interior to Treaty Ports for 
a prolonged term, and the delinquent's namo should be 
published in the China press in the form of a Court notice 
detailing the offence. Street preaching should be strictly 
forbidden and anything tending to either irritate or annoy a 
population possessing a system of ethics as perfect in theory 
as anv in the world, most sternly dealt with. In this 
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connection we would- say that the help of Anglo-Indian 
officials would doubtless prove of the greatest value in 
drawing up a code which all missionary societies should be 
required to sign before being permitted to send members of 
their associations into the interior. 

In India, the British Goxcrnin'ent takes good c.ire that 
the missionary^ never offends either native religions or 
native susceptibilities, and it is but common justice 
and common-sense which should make us willing to extend 
an identical treatment to China. In the Soudan the British 
Government has distinctly forbidden all attem^jts at 
missionary propaganda. 

The effect of the system we have thus ronghly outlined 
would be to compel the, missionary into his proper sphere — 
that of teaching the people purely non-sectarian and 
utilitarian knowledge of every sort and description, of 
practising medicine and surgery far more extensively 
than at present, of translating useful and practical books by 
the thousand and printing them by the million ; of giving 
special courses of lectures on cleanliness, sanitation and a 
thousand other harmless subjects on which every well- 
educated man can speak with some authority and sense. 
What China needs to-day above all things is Soap, both, 
literally and morally, and she will accept missionary 
teachings more readily if the Bible and the Gospels, with 
their accompanying Near Eastern fairy tales, are left out, 
at least for the time being, and lessons taught which are of 
immediate value to the ordinary man. 

It is well to remember that the Master these missionaries 
would follow was not armed with a boxful of cheap tracts 
when he talked to Eastern multitudes, and that the 
conditions of Palestine nineteen hundred years ago were 
i)eculiar]y adopted to methods which cannot be successful in 
( "hina to-dav. It is also pertinent to call to mind his remarks 
on shaking off the dust from one's feet when one's presence 
is not desired. This is no place for a discussion of the 
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Higher Criticism, theology or kindred subjects, but 
we would say as practical men that the time for 
great religious movements has passed i,and that 
historians have probably exaggerated the effects of 
such mavements in the past_ ages in attempting to prove 
the presence of the - Divine Hand in all such reforms. 
Personally we are of the opinion that China has no 
great need for (Christianity, and in fact, like all Eastern 
countries, is far better without it; but since through foolish 
negligence we have allowed missionaries to go into the 
interior and raise a diffienilt political problem it behoves us 
to deal with thom as is mast expedient politicnlly, omitting 
all other considerations. 

We are prepared to admit that much good can be 
effected by missionaries in certain directions if they are 
prepared' to act sanely, but the qualifications for successful 
work are possessed by a very few, and we look upon the 
indiscriminate sending of hysterical men and women into 
the interior, without any adequate regard being paid to 
their personal attainments, with the feeling that a great 
religion is being made ridiculous and 'that European 
Governments invite massacres by their criminal negligence 
in not controlling zealots properly. 

Great Britain is peculiarly placed, in this matter 
because she has several hundred million Hindu, Mahommedan 
and Buddhist subjects of her own and ,she is now firmly 
allied to a great Buddhist and Shinto Power. In would 
seem to U3 to b3 apparent to the meanest intellect that we 
should therefore be prepared to treat our missionaries in 
China from a purely political standpoint and have no 
regard for the creeds they preach. 

The measures we have spoken of but too briefly above- 
that is the establishment of the Gold Standard, the partial 
abolition of extraterritoriality, and the strict control of the 
missionaries, if willingly undertaken by England and Japan, 
would soon find China ready to throw open the whole 
country in return, because the Chinese Government w'ould 
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really foci tli;it we were doing all in our power to remove 
obstacles which should have been removed v years ao-o to 
have rtaade real progress possible. 

iriieopetling'up of all China to foraign merchants woiild 
then be j)o.ssible, with the establishment of good mining 
laws, co.npaiiy laws, railway laws, factory laws, etc., etc., 
aill of Which Would allow of a very great expansion in trade 
and industry to take place on every side to the lasting benefit 
of both the Chinese and foreigners in China. The other 
Great Powers would be forced to subscribe to similar Treaties 
or else -tN^oidd find themselves left out in the cold, and we 
believe that France, for one, would be almost at once willing 
to agree to such an arrangement, as she is now highly 
desirous of building up a ^reat empire in Indo-Ohina and 
Torigking and she 'can 6nly do so through commerce and 
this commerce must come from China and the Chinese. 

Similarly Russia is desirous of recouping her vast 
expenditure in Russian Manchuria and the question of 
Manchuria proper should be settled by throwing open 
to foreign trade, Harbin, Kirin, Monkden, Liaoyang and all 
the great railway stations, or what we may term "railway 
to'wiis", thus making the railway a dividend-earner and 
generally promoting Russian and Siberian trade, industry ' 
iibd prestige. 

The two highest Europeian officials in China, 
Sir RoBEilT Hart and Mr. Robert Brkdon are 
protably the only men who have thorougkly realized the 
impossibility of effecting anything really lasting or durable 
in this empire without the active and sincere co-operation of 
the Chinese, and the peculiar necessity of this is so generally 
misunderstood or ignored by English diplomatists that in 
every case when efforts have been made by these two men, 
to make new proposals actually workable in everyday life, 
by conciliating the Chinese and, making concessions to 
prejudice and the established order of things, it has been been 
falsely held that these were evidences of conservatism and 
dislike for reform. 
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Interference in Chinese internal affairs by International 
Boards is a thing to be deprecated under every heading, 
and, if persisted in, will only lead to untold harm and trouble 
in the near future. The Chinese are resolved to resist such 
infringement of their sovereign rights and the day and night 
work now going on in all arsenals, coupled with the heavy 
importation of arms proceeding in defiance to the Protocol 
prohibition, are ominous signs which blockhead British 
officials stubbornly ignore. Firm and just measures, 
conceding to China something for everything she concedes 
to us, are the only ones which can be productive of real good 
and no interference in Chinese affairs by foreigners who 
are not actually in the Chinese Government Service should 
be permitted on any account by the British Government if 
they do not wish for another war. 

In this connection we may say that it is advisable to 
bring everything of a foreign character as soon as possible 
into strict line with the established Government system. 
Thu« the Chinese Customs should be under the direct control 
of the Board of Revenue and not of the Board of Foreign 
Affairs. The Inspector-General of Castoms could then 
automatically become a Vice-President of the Board of 
Revenue and more appropriately assist with his advice in 
internal finance. A training college should be established and 
attached to the Board of Revenue, and all foreignfrs entering 
the Chinese Service should have to pass thi'ough a 
preliminary two years' course before receiving a substantive 
government appointment. No foreigners should be permitted 
to join the Chinese Governiijent Service who had not 
gone through such a necessary course. Covenanted and 
uncovenanted distinctions should be more closely observed 
and foreigners having no knowledge of the Chiiu'se language 
or of the governmental system, should be only adiiiissable 
in the uncovennnted or clerks' departments and their 
promotion to higher grades made impossible 

A strict weeding out in the ranks of Customs employes, 
the only European manned branch of the Chinese Civil 
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Service, should be carefully planiieil out at once and in ten 
years' time this Service should be entirely assimilated into 
the ordinary Chinese Civil Service and appointments made 
interchangeable. 

It is essential to remember that the Chinese recognize 
gentlemen as speedily as -other men do, and therefore care 
should be taken that only the best class of Europeans 
obtain appointments in the covenanted branches. 

The British Governmjnt should immediately give both 
Tokyo and Peking more importance and dignity in the 
eyes of the world by raising the Legations of both these 
capitals to Embassies. 

Apart from everything else change is needed at once 
in Tokyo, for our interests there are seriously suffering owing 
to the lack of a capable diplomatist of proper experience and 
tact, who would not feel the cramping necessity of daily 
economy, and the damning penalty of being born mentally 
deficient. With Tokyo elevated to an ainbassadorial post, 
the return of Sir Eenbst Satow to his old appointment 
would be a most wise and important move, for he possesses 
an admirable and almost perfect knowledge of our Allies and 
their language, and would be far more useful there ihan at 
Peking. With regard to the Manchu capital we believe that 
if it is given to the British Grovernment to realize the far- 
reaching effects of a clean slate, they could not do better 
than offer the appointment to a master of men like Lord 
Cromer, and send him to the Northern capital for five years 
with the fullest powers. 

The presence of such a man as we recommend would 
immediately change the whole Far Eastern position, for it 
would at once encourage Chinese statesmen to believe that 
we were at last learning common-sense and wished to work 
with them, instead of against them, and would also utterly 
disconcert our rivals by opposing to them a force superior 
to their own. It is not so much a sinologue we require in 
Peking to further British interests :is a man who has had 
long experience and great success in handling Orientals and 
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thoroughly nnJerstands their ways : indeed, in tliis connec- 
tion we are inclined to think that too close an acquaintance 
with the Jinesses oE Chinese epistolary etiquette is calculated 
to cn>ate an entirely false ido:i oE one's duties and to distract 
attention from the definite goal on which one's eyes should 
be fixed. The organization of an effective Intelligence 
Department recruited from the ranks of the non-official world 
where brains are still highly valued, should go hand in hand 
with other reforms and at a chance guess we would say that 
a few agents distributed in Kwangsi, Manchuria, Kansu, 
Shantung, Mongolia would teach the Foreign office more 
than the whole British Consular Service in China now does. 

A closer connection between the British and Japanese 
Llonsulates in China is another thing tliat is highly desirable 
at the present moment, for the Japanese are unsurpassed in 
their early information on all political matters, and in this 
respect they present a striking contrast to their confrkrers of 
the British Service. An identical general policy should be 
c-oramunicated by the British and Japanese Foreign Offices 
to all Consuls in China, and efforts should be made 
to free their hands as much as possible of purely clerical 
and unimportant work in order to leave them with 
ample time for a close daily study of the political side of 
their duties, a^ opposed to the commercial and general. If 
this seem^ vague to the official mind we would venture to 
recommend most strongly a close examination of the Russian 
system, which so constantly allows that great Northern 
Power to reap benefits we so vainly attempt to seize. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to this mutual co-oper- 
ation between British and Japanese officials and the effect it 
would have of increasing the prestige of the Alliance. We 
have some reason to believe that recent events will see 
German diplomacy attempting an entente with the Slav 
Power in China, and only very active measures on our part 
would succeed in discounting the obvious gains accruing to 
these Powers from such a combination. 
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Tliis attitude of the British GoTernment towards high 
British officials in the Chinese service is most reprehensible 
and inexplicable. 

We wish it to be thoroughly realized that we must now 
be prepared to give a quid pro quo in China, if we wish to 
advance along the right road: that it is impossible to beat four 
millions of people, either in peace or in war, in such a way 
as to make them pliable enough to do that which they have no 
desire to do, and that finally, the Chinaman when roused is 
the most stubborn and unjrielding person in the world and 
possesses a vis inertia far superior to that of any other man. 

To effect true reform in China will require Herculean 
men — Herculean men acquainted with the virtues of 
running water and with the sublime necessity of getting 
down to the clean pavements and old veracities. 

These are the men we want : these, or the nearest we 
can get to them, are the men we must have and find or be 
])repared to go bankrupt in China with the Chinese. The 
Teuton and Slav will only make capital by our baukrutcy 
and will therefore do all in their power to prevent the true 
progressive measures we advocate being made at all possible. 
We believe that the men we need can be found in China, in 
Japan, in India and Egypt, and if you ask us how to act we 
would answer by allowing such men to enter the Chinese 
Governmftnt service. Dailj- example will show the Chinese 
how many things can be accomplished, as has been the case 
with the Chinese Customs Service. 

AYe feel conscious that these articles are faulty in the 
extreme and lacking in many essentials, owing mainly to 
the hurry inseparable from work in the daily press, and to 
limited space, but we likewise feel convinced that the policy 
we advocate of a semi-alliance with China, guaranteeing 
Chinese integrity with the whole strength of the two Island 
Powers, followed by far-reaching concessions on both sides, 
is the only one which will save the situation and prevent 
things from going from bad to worse, as far as we are 
concerned. 
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In order to accooinplish the far-reaching proposals we 
have advocated, it will be necessary for the British and 
Japanese Groverninents to have something in the nature of 
an Imperial conference with China at an early date, It is 
plain that the Japanese Treaty Commissioners at present 
sitting in Shanghai are waiting for the return of Sir ErnbST 
Satow or some word from some where, before they intend 
to seriously conclude their labours. Unfortunately the 
British Minister to Peking is far too emphatic an advocate 
of international measures in China for us to regard his return, 
armed with increased powers from the Foreign Office, with 
anything but the greatest concern and alarm, for we believe 
absolutely, — and we invite the closest attention of our 
Japanese Allies to what we now say, — that the idea of 
international co-operation in China will be the undoing of 
at least Great Britain in the Far East, and possibly also of 
Japan. We would urge the Tokyo Foreign Office to 
emphatically believe this and to thoroughly distrust those 
who robbed them of the just fruits of their War eight year.s 
ago and who now wish to hoodwink the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance again. To the ordinary nan it would seem to 
require but the exercise of one's memory to bring definite 
conviction of the fatuousness of attempting such co-operation. 
Our past history in China has demonstrated time and again, 
the impossibility of an honest partner associating himself 
with those who desire his downfall above all things, 
and in drawing anything but shame from such a transaction. 

We already know how little Germany can be trusted, 
and from what we have written, the reader may judge for 
himself if Russia is possible as a partner. Of the other 
Powers that may be considered as factors in the Chinese 
question, there remain only the United States and France. 
The former of these two is obviously more comfortable and 
at ease " on the fence", and the second is unfortunately tied to 
Russia in a manner which makes independent action in the 
Far East verv diiEcult, 



The ministry at present in power in England oannot be 
trusted to follow the wishes o£ Englishmen without constant 
outcry, but we would at once warn them that owing to the 
latest mess in Venezuela, the closest attention is now being 
j)aid by dozens of intelligent Englishmen in China to every 
move on the Far Eastern chessboard, and that if our position 
is further compromised by any fresh foolishness, all is ready 
for an outcry which will far eclipse anything so far heard 
from this quarter of the globe. China is worth fifty 
Venezuelas and ten Persias to us, and yet the accursed 
ignorance of lethargic Permanent Officials apparently places 
this Empire on the same as, level or below that of. Central 
Africa or Somaliland ! The'policy of confiding our Chinese 
affairs to second-rate men instead of to the best we have got 
in the United Kingdom must cease, or else Europe will 
again be led into an impasse from which no sixty five 
millions of money, or six hundred and fifty millions for that 
matter, will extricate her, and the blame will once more rest 
entirely on the shoulders of the British Government. But 
it will be the last chance which will be given us: 

The policy of drift in China is even better than the new 
policy proposed, which would force international medicine 
down Chinamen's throats whether thty like it or not. This 
same international medicine is represented in Chinese eyes by 
the international" armies, which rolled into Clhina three years 
ago, and forced them to swallow the bitterest pills they have 
ever tasted. Surely no man who has had any experience of 
doctoring can imagine for on 3 instant that they will accept the 
antidote with eagerness. 

To accomplish some real good, good that will be 
permanent and everlasting, both good for the British 
merchants in China, the cotton-spinners in Manchester and 
for the iron-pudlers and workers of Middlesborough and 
Birmingham and their fellow-labourers in Japan, we must be 
prepared to act honestl} and wisely by ourselves — entirely 
without the support of Berlin, Petersburg or Paris, and by 



placing China next in importance to the South African 
gold-fields, give her the position she merits in our foreign 
affairs. * 

It seems to be plain that the United States will not be 
committed to any definite policy in China in combination with 
other Powers and that the best we can hope for is to have 
our fair cousin sympathetic and tacitly agreeing to our 
policy and thus passively opposed to the others. 

At the presant it is u^ele.^s disguising the fact that the 
condition of Chinese affairs is very similar to that existing 
some five years ago. China is unconvinced and not honest 
in her intentions because we are not honest in ours. She 
looks with fear and suspicion on the hardly concealed 
aspirations of the Foreign Powers in China, because we, 
on whom the duty devolve"! from our historical position 
to quiet those fears, refuse to quiet the.n. She is embarrassed 
truly embarrassed in financial matters, not because the 
money or the good intentions are lacking, but because the 
methods she employs are bad and she has neither the 
knowledge nor the power to change them. We, who with a few 
few millions, soundly invested, could reform these things, 
again refuse to lend our aid because the men we employ to 
direct our relations with China are partly blind, and, owl- 
like, only squint at the difficulties, and are thereby driving 
this wretched country towards the abyss. China is therefore 
sullen and discontented and the parting of the ways has 
been definitively reached. 

It may be that a kind heaven — always more kind 
when the white man attempts the solution of the 
inscrutable East — will permit us to laugh and sneer for 
a while, but when our livers or our consciences induce 
some passing seriousnes and gloom, let us remember 
that the future is not a pleasant one to contemplate, be it 
from a financial, commercial, or political standpoint, and that 
the curses which Englishmen of ten years hence will be 
flinging at the British Government should fall by rights on 
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